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THE EFFECT OF VIBRATION AND DELAYED 
FINISHING ON PAVEMENT SLABS 


Reported by F. H. JACKSON, Senior Engineer of Tests, and W. F. KELLERMANN, Associate Materials Engineer, Division of Tests, United States Bureau of 


Public 


N THE August 1931 issue of Pusiic Roabs there 

was published a report describing the results of an 

investigation conducted by the Bureau of Public 
Roads to determine the effect of certain controllable 
variables on the quality of pavement concrete. The 
test procedure used in this work differed from the con- 
ventional laboratory investigation in that observations 
ind tests were made on actual pavement sections, 
placed and finished under working conditions, rather 
than on small-size test specimens. In this way it was 
possible to measure the effect of variations in work- 
ibility by studying the quality and uniformity of the 
concrete in the finished structure rather than by at- 
tempting to investigate this indefinite property through 
the use of some arbitary laboratory test such as flow, 
penetration, ete 


SLUMP NOT LESS THAN 2 INCHES REQUIRED IN PRESENT CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS 


In the tests which have already been reported a 
study was made of the effect of varying the quantity 
of coarse aggregate in the mix for various types and 
vradings of coarse aggregate and for various consisten- 
cies. The concrete was mixed and placed in accord- 
ance with accepted construction practice, which in- 
cluded finishing by the use of the conventional type of 
power-driven screeds, with and without tamper attach- 
ment. These initial tests developed certain informa- 
tion of value. For instance, it was quite definitely 
determined that with the methods of machine finishing 
now commonly employed a consistency corresponding 
to a slump of at least 2 inches must be used if honey- 
comb is to be avoided. Of course, such a concrete 
does not have as high a potential strength and density 
as a somewhat drier mix. Actually, however, it was 
lound that both strength and uniformity were im- 
proved by the use of the wetter consistency. This 
result is explained by the fact that the segregation and 
honeyecombing which accompanies the use of the drier 
mix actually tends to lower the strength of the pave- 
ment slab to a point considerably below the strength 
which would be expected theoretically from the water- 
cement ratio strength law. This means that under 
our present construction practice concretes mixed in 
the proportions used in paving work and with normal 
aggrevates are not ‘‘workable”’ as paving mixes if the 
shimps are less than 2 inches. In other words, it is 
not possible to take advantage of the higher strength 
and density which should accompany the use of a lower 
water content than is required to give a 2-inch slump. 
DEVELOPMENT OF METHODS FOR USING DRIER MIXES OBJECTIVE 

OF INVESTIGATION 

A realization of this fact led naturally to a consider- 
‘tion of methods of placing which would permit the use 
of drier mixes without sacrificing strength or uniformity 
of strencth. The use of vibratory screeds for this pur- 
Pose presented interesting possibilities and it was 
decided to continue the experiments using a standard 
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finishing machine equipped with vibrators mounted 
directly on the screeds. The present paper discusses 
the results of these tests, as well as another series in 
which a method of removing excess water from the con- 
crete after it was deposited on the subgrade was investi- 
gated. It will be noted that in both cases the ultimate 
object was the same; that is, the production of a pave- 
ment slab of uniform quality with a lower net water 
content and consequently higher strength and greater 
density than would be possible with a standard finishing 
machine. 

For the purpose of discussion the two series of tests 
are treated separately, the results obtained by the use of 
vibrators (series A) being presented first. This portion 
of the report is followed by a discussion of the tests 
which involved the principle of delayed finishing for 
the purpose of removing excess water, otherwise known 
as the Johnson method (series B). In both cases the 
veneral testing procedure outlined in the report of 
August 1931 was followed, except that the finishing 
operations were carried out in each case as indicated in 
detail below. Theslabs were cast on the bare subgrade, 
whereas in the former tests the subgrade was covered 
with tar paper before placing the concrete. 

The same general types of crushed limestone, gravel 
and blast-furnace slag were used as coarse aggregate. 
However, in the tests reported herein the aggregates 
were used in two separate sizes only instead of three, 
as in the earlier investigation. Two sands, differing 
considerably in gradation, were also used instead of 
one, as in the first series. In this way it was possible, 
in the case of series A, to investigate six combinations of 
aggregates varying as to character and gradation; that 
is, crushed stone, gravel, and slag, each in combination 
with a fine sand and a coarse sand. Blast furnace slag 
was omitted from the Johnson series and in its place was 


TaBLeE 1.—Properties of aggregates 


SIEVE ANALYSIS 


Platte 
Coarse it Crushed | C . iv 
Pistal ented Gas Ise Fine Ciel rushed rushed River 
sand sand stone slag combi- 
nation 


Percent Percent Percent Percent 


Percent | Percent 
t4s-inch sieve 21 7 


17 4 
‘4-inch sieve 68 76 65 
3-inch sieve 90 95 4g ll 
No. 4 sieve 0 be) ya 100 31 
No. & sieve 24 2 100 100 100 46 
No. 14 sieve 36} s 100 100 100 55 
No. 28 sieve 4 0) 100 100 100 67 
No. 48 sieve 83 77 100 100 100 SY 
No. 100 sieve. 06 06 100 100 100 Ys 
Fineness modulus 2. U8 2.13 7.78 7. 87 7. 68 3. 97 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
Approximate specific gravity 2. 66 2. 65 2. 54 2. 78 2. 32 2. 63 
Absorption, percent 82 70 1. 20 . 36 4.25 91 
Decantation loss, percent 2. 70 2. 10 s 
Voids, percent 2 37. 00 41.00 32. 00 40. 00 43. 00 31. 00 


Wear, percent 9. 60 3. 40 7.3 i-.... 


Square openings. 
? Dry-rodded 
Abrasion tests conducted in accordance with methods applicable in each ease. 
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substituted a sand-gravel combination conforming in 
grading to the so-called ‘Platte River gravel’? used in 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Iowa. The essential test 
data pertaining to the aggregates used in this investi- 
gation are given in table 1. The same cement, a 
standard portland cement meeting all American Society 
for Testing Materials requirements, was used through- 
out. The proportions, consistency, etc., of the concrete 
for series A are shown in table 2 with similar data for 
series B in table 3. 


TABLE 2 Data on mixes: Series A 











ROUND 1 
Cement 
Propor factor Water 
S tions by in cement 
Aggregates — _ volume, sacks ratio | b/ s 
si dry per cor 
rodded cubic recte 
yard 
Inch 
1-5 1:1.6:3.45 ) 0.7 ( 214 
2-\ 1:1.6:3.45 ) 69 it ] 
4. Coarse sand and gravel e ; . : 4 0.0 m4 a 4 
5-\ 1:1.6:3.9 74 x0) iy 
6-\ 1:1.6:4.20 73 a2 l 
7-8 1:1.5:3.45 6 - - | 
Iss 1:1.5:3.45 6 6S 7s 
9-V m2 ar 67 ri l 
B. Fine sand and gravel i . + ‘ ~ =4 Li ls 
lir-v 1:1.5:3.95 73. | .82 
12-V 1:1.5:4.20 72 we 0 
13-8 1:1.9:3.30 ( 75 7 
lis 1:1.9:3.30 6.2 7 
. . , y 15-V_. 1:1.9:3.30 6.2 67 Tt ( 
( Coarse sand and stone 16-\ 1-1.9-3 55 eo os ~ 
17-\ 1:1.9:3.80 7 74 s 
Is-V 1:1.9:4.05 5 74 s \4 
{19-8 1:1.7:3.30 6.4 76 Ts 
20-V _. 1:1.7:3.30 t 70 Tu 
. 21-\ 1:1.7:3.30 6.5 His 74 
DD. Fine sand and stone 29-V 1:17:3 55 pe . » 
23-\ 1:1.7:3.80 6.0 7 s4 ly 
24-\ 1:1.7:4.05 s 75 s ‘ 
25-S 1:2.1:3.20 6. 2 y 7 9 
26-V _. 1:2.1:3.20 6 67 74 ! 
in y 9) » - 1 
E. Coarse sand and slag os pe oe : 4 pon ob 3 
29-\ 1:2.1:3.70 5.8 72 sO ] 
30-V . 1:2.1:3.96 5.7 70 a3 a 
31-V 1:1.9:3.20 6.4 79 76 1 
32-8 1:1.9:3.20 6.3 83 75 5) 
= 33-V - 1:1.9:3.20 6 75 TF 
F. Fine sand and slag 34. 1 9 : 15 r4 a2 , Mis 
35-V_ 1:1.9:3.70 6.0 Ss] 2 l 
36-V __.. 1:1.9:3.95 5S 79 F 
' 
ROUND 2 
1:1.6:3.45 6.0 0. 67 0. 76 214 
1:1.6:3.45 6.0 61 ae 1 
G. Coarse sand and gravel 44 ~— = . : ha M4 
1:1.6:3.95 t 66 JI 114 
1:1.6:4.20 5.4 66 _&4 1 
1:1.5:3.45 6.1 67 7S jl 
1:1.5:3.45 6.1 72 Ts 2) 
‘j ‘ ‘ vrave 1:1.5:3.45 6.2 61 x0) 1 
H. Fine sand and gravel 1:1.5:3.70 + 7] “0 : 
1:1.5:3.95 7 71 &3 |! 
1:1.5:4.20 5.5 70 85 14 
1:1.9:3.30 6.1 75 75 134 
1:1.9:3.30 6.2 69 76 1% 
I. Coarse sand and stone 1:1 9:3.30 0.2 oo hs M4 
1:1.9:3.55 5.9 .75 a 1% 
1:1.9:3.80 5.7 75 . 80 13 
1:1.9:4.05 . 5 75 83 l 
1:1.7:3.: 6.4 76 78 > 
1:1 6.5 70 79 114 
J. Fine sand and stone 1:1, 6.9 66 80 be 
1:1 6. 2 76| .81 2 
1:1 | 6.0 76 4 114 
1:1. 5.8 76 86 \4 
1:2. 6.2 75 73 2% 
1:2. 6.3 66 74 114 
K, Coarse sand and slag 1:2. 6.3 - 62 75 bo 
1:2. 6.0 73 25 1% 
1s: 5.8 72) .80 1% 
: 5.7 70 . 83 1 





1 Symbols used in this column, and in corresponding columns of of subsequent tables 
have the following meanings: ‘“‘S’’—standard; ‘“‘V’’—vibrated: ‘J’ 


method. Johnson 
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TABLE 3 Data on mixes Series B 
ROUND 1 
Cement 
por factor Water 
Section tions Dy in cement 
\ ‘ ume icks ratio byt 
irs per cor 
ided cudi¢ rected 
vard 
l 
> 6:23.45 0 t (0). 7é 
}6s8-J 1:1.6:3,45 it) l 76 
wie : 69-8 2.1:4.4 1s f 9 
)-J 2.1:4.48 Ls s2 ) 
= 445 “1 “Hu <I 
J 45 0 Tt 
B. I > 2 O:4.45 1s xs si 
1-J 0:24.45 is hs 74 
| - 1.9:3.30 | ; 
J 1.4:3.30 6.1 7 i 
me . 7-3 2.4:4.30 0 & “y 
s-J 2.4:4.30 a) ) s 
-S 1.7:3.30 6.4 7s 
}sO-J 1.7:3.30 f KC) 
oe S1-8 224.30 r ‘ 
Se 24.30 “ 7 
RO ) 
&3-S8 j ) 
}s4-J ( 4 ; 
Ss 2 4 is ; ’ 
st 1:44 is 82 
I; + ; 
XS j ) 
: Sv- 2.0:4.4 is ~ » 
"J 2.0:4.4 s “ ; 
jvi-s U | { 
}92-J ' 0 6.0 si) ‘ 
Des 4:24.30 Lu 17 
4-J 4.4.44 ts "0 
IOS \ 50 6.4 7 “ 
1 | J J Au 
H ; ; ; y-s 2.2:4.30 . 
is-J 2.2:4.30 ( is ss 
w3-> 4 
} ; 0 
l } 
' 1U1-> 4 s 0 
O5-J i y ( 
")-S j i 7 
}104-J 4 ; Oo 
| e } 
I KR 02-S ‘ - 
-J i 0 


rESTING PROCEDURE DESCRIBED 


Strength tests.—As in the earlier tests, the fles 
strength of each 9-foot pavement section was obtained 
by averaging the results of flexure tests on four slubs 
removed from the section and tested in accordance with 
the method described in the first report. The actual! test 
slabs were 27 inches in width, 60 inches in length, and 7 
inches indepth. They were loaded at the third points o! 
a 54-inch span. The same general procedure as regards 
control specimens was followed in the present series as 
in the previous tests. These specimens consisted ot 
beams tested at the age of 7 months and ¢ ‘vlinders tested 
at the age of 9 months. These periods corresponded 
to the ages at which the pavement slabs and cores drilled 
therefrom were tested. All strength tests were made 
on saturated specimens. The average results of all 
strength tests are shown in table 4. In table 5 are given 
the results of flexure tests on the individual slal 

Absorption and density tests.—Four 6-inch cores were 
drilled from each test section, 2 each from 2 of the hal! 
slabs remaining after the flexure tests. In drilling the 


| cores considerable care was taken to select portions 0! 


the slabs free from honeycomb in order to insure the 


_use of sound, homogeneous cores for testing purposes 
| Two of the cores, | from each slab, were tested in coll 


' pression while the other 2 were tested for absorptio! 
and density. The following procedure was employe 


|in making the absorption and density tests: ‘Tlie cor 
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TABLE 4 


Results of stre ngth tests 


0 Crushing Modulus of Cru 
rupture (ir trength (ir rupture (in tren 
pounds per pounds per pounds per pounds pet 
quare t square inch square incl quare incl 
eK > el bs | L f - 
a - m 3 - 
= , ¢ . 
. rs 7s 6, 240 10 1-\ S77 S34 1 ( 
\ 2 658 6, 620 OO S GOS - IND xs 
\ ¢ H24 it} 6. W450 1 SOO w-\) " » Ow) y 1 
1.¥ su Hu2 6. 400 100 57-\ 47 SIU Tt i. 44 
\ OSU Hs2 6, OS0 oo s-\ YSU Wy 11) fi, 4s 
\ 4s 700 6, 640 1, 2JSO 4-\ “62 iat | “oO ‘ 
743 656 6, SSO 1700 60-\ QF O24 5) 
\ rae | 604 7, O40 Ww ( ~ sO? {0 4 
\ 61 643 6, 760 ”) 62-\ SIS 1 230) 
\ { 620 6, OM 1. 500 63-\ sO) 62 10) 
\ 654 63s 6, 490 1 840 o4-\ wie 67S HA 
\ HOH (2 6, 230 1s0) ‘ \ s2 ' tl 
. s. Suv 6, 780 6, 410 i-\ SIU Hit 
\ ; Suv 7 st) #), STE 67-S 24 642 mi) 
\ ssi) SN 4) fi, YSO Hs-J Ho si s 
\ ")1 SO4 7, 40 ( 4 H4-S His 4 ) s 
. 44 s4 7, S40 ( () 70-J tint HO4 Si s 
\ SY SOS 7, 500 ( 0 1-s (tit 6S si . 
Su0) s 6, 240 ‘ A ».] s) ” 
“) s 7. 450 O20 ~ H2s ‘ 1. 
st Sud *, O40 6, Y20 e4-J tis j i } 
OOF ms USO) i, AN ~ SA4 sf ( { 
414 ; 7, USO 4K it-J HIS st 2 “uy 
s BOL 6, 740 “ aes au } 
st (M4 f Ww) wo s-J HIS Us #4 
762 14 6,170 t xt) Gs j S | 
67s » 6. 730 6.940 9 SO] O62 % % 
sO (ue 6.810 ( sO) s|-S x4 ‘ 4 _ 
a s 6, 300 20 s2-J ss s s 
St), 4) ' Ww) ISU S4-S Ss is Vi 
{ O78 OO A”) N4-J 24 63S “ ‘ 
st) 680 6, 4K xO RAS ) D. sf 
764 Os? 6, 620 sM) sti. J Fi ms 
‘ iP) ww) ) S7-S 2 tote ; 
SJ4 20 6. 480 00 ss. J ‘ t i 
4 iy 6, 210 stu) SUS 4 i ‘ } iM 
7 6. 740 S7 WJ Heit s TT 1, ¢ 
Hs4 6, 74 wi i1-S s4y Stil at 
H42 ( Ss, 4K 1, SOK 12-J 4 1M » 
‘14 H32 st 41, UN 1-8 Si4 7 M) 4, tif 
“7 iS 6, 690 4-J SS 22 pa 1, 04 
Hou 20 OH -S S44 SSS wid i, 72 
Hor H40 640 On W)-J 17s SOT (WK th, O46 
2 624 270 ( ( u7-s r 644 i Of 
0 s 10 6. 12% as-J S11 62S On $, Dé 
1) HAY 6, 910 ir WG-S Ss4 Hol nM 4, SSf 
OS 607 6, 960 “I 103-J 720 Us ( 4, 5S 
is 4 TOO 6, S00 6, 020 1O1-S 637 ty4 200 4, 26 
sod S1Y 7, 630 6, SSO 105-J 680 om 720 8, 72 
1 vl4 &, 240 7, 3s 100-8 Hu4 640 10 4, OOK 
SUS 746 &. O40 TSO 1H4-J 728 Ht OOO 4.7 
qu SZ 7. USO r) 0 102-S Has +4 OS0 i 
O10 YOu 7, 920 6, 620 (HJ TOO ag s4 U3 
I value average of 4 tests or “ 
I value average of 2 tests 
I le average of 2 tests on 1 sect 
Were first dried to constant weight in an electric oven 
Where the temperature was maintained at approxi- 


mately 150° C. They were then cooled. weighed, 
immersed in water and boiled for 5 hours. The 
specimens were then allowed to cool for 18 hours, after 
which they were removed from the water, surface-dried, 
und weighed. They were then weighed in water and 
irom the three weights thus obtained the absorption, 
Weight per cubic foot, and specific gravity were computed. 

Values for the density of the hardened concrete were 
obtained by dividing the weight of a given volume of 
the concrete by the theoretical weight of solids in the 
same Volume as calculated from the proportions and 
sbecific gravities of each of the constituent materials. 
In the case of series B, a value which may be termed 
the theoretical density of the plastic concrete was also 
obtained. This value is the ratio of the volume of 
Sods (coment and aggregate) to the total volume of | 
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TABLE 5.—I ndividual slab strengths, uniformity, and honeycomb 


! 
Mod-|Varia-| Honeycomb 


ulus | tion 


sec Sl: 
Section |Slab of | from 


no. ho. 


rup- | aver- 
ture age 

Lbs 
per | Per- 
sq.in.| cent 
| l 716 6.3 
2 754 1.3 
oth “\)} 3) 759 i” 
| 4 828 | 8.4 
Average 764 4.2 
| 1 835 2.5 
2 827 1.5 
4-\ 382i 7 
| 4 777 4.7 
Average 815 2.4 
l s4l 2.1 
s5-N | 2 29 .6 
al | 3 8 1.6 

4 


oe 
os 
_ 
to 


Average 824 1.4 
l 613 | 15.7 
| 2| 728 1 
36-V 3 | 833 | 14.6 
| 4| 734| 1.0 
Average.|_.. 727 7.8 
1 683 2.0 
= 2| 736) 5.6 
nities 3 | 696 1 
| 4} 674) 3.3 
Average 697 2.8 
| 1 657 10.6 
2 756 2.9 
adh } 3| si4| 10.7 
4 714 2.9 
Average M 735 6.8 
| 1 547 | 14.8 

‘ , 2 642 0 
39-V..---1) 3] 763 | 18.8 
| 4 615 4.2 
A verage_|__. 642 9.4 
| 1 751 5. 2 
2| 720 8 
0-V... } 3| 9) 77 
4 724 1.4 
Average -| 714 3.8 


; 2 692 2.5 
41-V_.... 3| 635| 5.9 
4 700 3.7 
Average 675 3. 1 
| l 663 9 
2 674 7 
12-V_.. 3 676 1.0 
4 664 0.7 
Average _|_. 669 0.8 
| 1 776 | 12.1 
aw 2 67% 2.9 
13-V_.---1) 3) 689 4 
4 631 8.8 
Average 692 6.0 
| 1 703 8 
. 2 711 1.7 
44-5... 3 725 ; 
4 7 3 
Average 723 2.3 
1| 736 8 
- 2 720 1.4 
45-\ -\) 3| 728 3 
4 735 7 
Average 730 8 
| 1 774 7.5 
= 2 690 | 4.2 
16-V. 3) 735) 21 
4 679 5.7 
Average 720 | 4.9 
| 
1 741 | 4.7 
= 2 691 2.4 
47-V....-) 3) a1] 10 
4 699 | 1.3 
Average.|.....| 708 | 2.4 
l 667 ’ 
, ij 2 593 | 10. 
72s 3| orl 3 
| 4] 710] 6. 
Average_'.....! 664' 5. 


econo 


Continued 


Mod 
Section |Slab - 
; Bot- no no rup- 
Break tom ture 
Lhs 
Per- Per per 
cent cent sq.in 
1.0 0.7 | 901 
5 0 | 2 757 
49-S ~ 
0 0 3 850 
U0 1.0 | 4 YOY 
4 i Average S54 
0 0 | l ¥36 
0 0 sas 2 920 
0 U0 50-\ $ 1,017 
0 0 | 4 v70 
v 0 Average “61 
v0 ) | l 766 
0 0 be 2 745 
0 0 1-\ 3 912 
0 6.5 | { ROO 
0 1.6 Average SDS 
6.7 42.8 | U4 
0 21.0 . | 2 RAL) 
0 0 2-N 3 11,029 
2. 1 8.2 | | 932 
2.2 | 18.0 Average 949 
0 0 l ga2 
1.1 7.1 aa | 2 (1,017 
0 0 53-\ 3 1,067 
0 0 | $ 962 
3 1.8 | Average 1,010 
3.7 30.9 l S34 
0 0 . . 2 S54 
0 0 5A-V- 3 964 
5 0 | { 857 
1.0, 7.7) Average 877 
10.8 4.9 1 O52 
1.1 v RS | 2 863 
0 13.0 - 3 936 
5.3 | 32.8 | i S7Y 
4.3 32.6 Average GOS 
0 0 l O55 
0 0 ‘ | 2 ¥59 
0 0 iV 3 948 
0 0 | 4 YyUus 
0 0 Average O65 
0 0 | 1 1,010 
0 0 a &F 2 RA4 
0 0 57-\ | 3 976 
0 0 4 917 
0 0 Average 047 
2.5) 13.5 | 1 1,006 
1.6 8.7 . , 2 045 
0 0 58-\ | 3 1,024 
1.1 | 20.4 } YR2 
1.3) 10.6 Average Ys 
( 0 | 1 72 
0 0 sical ts 2 930 
0 0 59-V 3 976 
1.0 0 i 970 
2 0 Average 62 
0 2.2 | l S71 
0 3.6 a UY 2 881 
0 0 60-V 3 1,151 
0 0 4 900 
0 1.4 Average 951 
0 3.7 1 767 
0 1.5 61-8 2 793 
0 0 salt | 3 | 794 
0 0 4 S54 
0 1.3 Average 802 
0 0 | 1 462 
0 0 sey Ur 2 |! 220 
0 0 62-\ | 3 | 833 
0 0 i 802 
0 0 Average 818 
0 0 | 1 SSS 
0 0 =, 2 SAU 
0 0 || & 3 | 856 
0 0 4 837 
0 0 Average " 860 
0 0 | 1 867 
2.6 3.1 2 Vy 2 857 
0 0 | &\% 3| sr2 
0 0 4| S41 
6 .8 Average RH2 


1 Not included in average. 
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iver- wat | Bote | : ‘ 
we Break tom 
Per- Per- | Per- 
cent cent | cent 
5.5 1.1 0 | | 
11.4 7 | 44.9 A 2 
5 1.0 15 65-\ 3 
6.4 1.0] 2.0 | { 
6.0 2.2) 12.1 Average 
2.6 0 0 | l 
4.3 0 5.4] ¢ \ 3 
58 0 0 - 
y 0 0 | j 
3.4 0 1.4 | Average 
7.5 . 5 | 32.6 | 
10.0 OF) SS) wea | 9 
10.1 0 10.3 | 3 
7.5 4.1) 16.3 | } 
a8 39) 28.5 Average 
) i) 0 
7.3 1 0 @n-J | 2 
S4 0 0 . 
LS 0 0 | { 
‘ s| 0 Average 
1S 0 0 | 
_ uo 6 69-8 2 
6 0 0 ; 
41.7 0 0 4 
2 0 1.4 Average 
4.9 1.6 140 es 
2.6 2.1 20. 5 } 2 
9.9 0 0 70-5 ; 
23| 16] 59 | 4 
4.9 1.3 10. 1 Average 
1.¥ 0 0 | 
5.0 5/189) ~ 2 
3.1 0 10.9 ei-S , 
2 0 5.7 4 
4.0 l 5.9 Average 
1.0 0 0 1 
6 5 ..3 | 9 
1.8 0 0 72-J ; 
3. 4 0 0 | nl 
1.7 1 1.0 A veruge 
6.7 0 0 1 
6.6 4.3) 28.7] _ 2 
3.1 0 0 73-5 3 
3.2 1.5] 5.2 | 4 
1.9 14 8.5 Average 
a 0 0 1 
4.4 0 0 2 
3.5 0 0 74-J 3 
7 0 0 | 4 
2.6 0 0 Average 
1.0 0 0 | 
a3 0 0 = | . 
15 0 0 75-8 3 
s 0 0 4 
1.6 o 0 Average 
8.4 0 0 1 
7.4 0 0 2 
21.0 0 0 76-J 3 
5.4 0 0 | 4 
me ? ° Average 
4.4 0 0 1 
1.1] 0 3.5 | : 
1.0 0 3.3 as 3 
6.5 0 0 
a3 9 1.7 | Average 
0 0 1 
0 0 _ 
1.8 0 0 78-J ‘ 3 
2.0 0 0 | 
~e 9 0 Average 
2 0 0 | 1 
34| 0 o | | Z 
5 0 0 | 79-8 - 
27) 1.0| 27 | 3 
Re 2 7 | 
} °* | Average.|..... 
6 0 0 1 
6 0 Oo | 2 
| 23] 0 | o | | 3 
2.4 | 0 0 
15 0 0 \verage 
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SOO 4.2 
S13 1.5 
R38 1.6 
70 4.2 
S25 249 
S2S 1. 1 
S31 | 
S43 2.9 
775 ‘ 
S1Y 2% 
78U 0 
703 2.9 
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712 2 
724 1.4 
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737 l 
787 1 
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m4 t 
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753 3.9 
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660 1 
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708 4.0 
4 4 
681 2.2 
904 | 12.4 
S42 4.8 
931 5.3 
771 | 12.8 
kS4 K&S 
915 3 
942 2.6 
YOR 1.1 
905 << 
f ] 


709 | 11.2 
818 9.9 
965 6.3 
977 7.6 
871 4.1 
908 7.0 
918 1.7 
870 6.8 
959 | 2.7 
987 5.7 
934 4.2 
1, 096 3.2 
1,030 | 3.0 
1,075 1.2 
1, 048 1.3 
1, 062 2.2 
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0 0 
0 0 os. 
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0 \ Average 
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Taste 5.—Individual slab strengths, uniformity, and honeycomb TABLE 6.—Specific gravity, density, and absorption tests of cores 
Continued = a 
Section Specific gt t Density A bsorption 
no. and = ee Fe 
Mod-\Varia-| Honeycomb | Mod-)Varia-| Honeycomt fin , h l , ave 1 (2 Aver- (1) (2) Aver- 
Section Slab — ae Section |Slab = Mae = _ a : 
No No ~ eo Bot No No Bos rom "= Percent Percent | Percent |Percent |Percent | Percent 
el atl fn ol ete rup- | AVer-| Break | BO 1-8 2. 32 ». 32 88 87.7 87.9 5. 00 5.14 5.07 
ture ige tom ture | age tol 9.\ » 34 9 3 9 RQ R 87.7 RR 9 4. 07 F, 93 16> 
-\ 9 39 » 2 ‘ ate RR. 4 RR, 2 5.19 4. 46 41.82 
i-\ 2. 30 2 2. 32 88, 5 7.8 &8. 2 5.01 5. 35 5, 18 
Lhs LI \ 2. 37 2. 34 ). 2 87.9 89. 0 4.10 5. 20 1.65 
per Per Per- Per- per Per Per |i 6-\ 2. 35 2.32 4 SY. 5 8S. 4 8Y. 0 4.31 4. 96 4. 4 
yin cent cent ent yay cent cent 7-S 2. 28 ~ s 86. 4 86. 4 5. 57 5. 72 5.65 
| 1} 826) 7.1] 0 7.9 | 1} 629} 1.4] 0 0 8-\ 2. 28 86.4 | 87.¢ 87.0] 5.42 10) 5m 
a 2 R32 7.9 0 10. 3 102-8 2 649 Be 0 0 -\ 29 RHR 87.2 87.0 4.70 4.86 1.78 
| 3 636 17.5 10.6 R55 Ss. | 3 620 2 § 0 0 10-\ 29 ( Q Q X 4 RGR 5 OG 5.06 5. a 
4 78d 2.3 2 2.2 4 654 2.5 0 0 \ s RR 86.7 87.6 4,93 5.13 03 
Average 771 8.7 2) 14.7 Average 638 2.1 0 () 2-\ 2. 28 86.8 RR. 7 87.8 18 4.64 1,01 
$ f 84.8 85.1 85.0 5. 40 &. 21 0 
1} 852) 5.1] 0 2.9 1; 717) 16) 0 1-\ S g 85.9 | 85.5 16 1. 38 1.77 
Pm 2 S73 m. t 0 0 103-J 2 23 s 0 0 \ 2 3 2 38 “I w5 Qs 497 170 1.84 
; 725 0.¢ y | 23.9 s 3 54 3. 4 0 6-\ tel § 85 5.7 10 ) ! 
| 4 795 2.0 4.1 | 4 721 cn 0 ( \ » 38 RF RF $s } 97 4 or 4.4 
\verage S11 6 2. 1 a€ Average 729 La x-\ 2. 39 sf 86. 2 86. 2 4. 38 4.72 1 
3 2 2% g a4 RF 85, 2 5. 44 5. O1 <2 
| l 2 ) 2.5 0 | 1 699 10 0 ) -\ > 37 » 2x - ww a5 RF 4 4. 66 466 1 6 
3 2 2 &.Y 25 0 n 2 763 158 0 0 \ 2 38 “5 aA R54 $ ; OG { ) 
| 3 l 5 0 104-J 3 742 1.9 5 0 22-\ 2. 39 8 8 Sf RA. ¢ 85.8 { Q 07 00 
4 670 14 0 0 | 4 706 0 0 ( -\ 2. 3 ) R R4 se 0 R5.4 5 On 5 0 02 
\verage . os 7.4 1.4 0 Average 728 3.4 24-\ 8 X wF 85.6 5. 4.74 1. 64 1.69 
~ 2 Be Pf { x4 BRO SAL 4 7. 38 6.70 7.04 
| l 689 7 0 0 | ] 634 6.8 0 0 \ 2. 1¢ s 4 RAS 85.2 6.99 6. 37 6. 6S 
nk 2 677 2.4 0 0 105-J 2 704 3. 6 0 0 \ 2.16 &4 84.6 84.6 6.97 63 6.80 
$ 701 1.0 0 0 -_ ; 714 50 0 ( m-\ 2.18 Q g RA 4 ge 9 6.71 & 412 @o4T 
| 1 TOS 2.0 0 0 | 4 667 1.9 ( ) 29.\ 2.16 f RE QA 7 R5 f 04 6 RQ 6 = 
verage Ou4 1. § 0 0 Average 6S0 13 0 0 -\ 9.17 7 _ \ R71 86 6. O68 6. 3] 6. 64 
s1-\ 2.14 $ x4 44 g g] 7.9 
— i ~ = | . 705 7 v , 2-5 2. 16 R4 83. 7 o 1 236 $09 8 29 
. | 2} exo 3} © | O | ages 2| 750| 7.1] O | 0 \ 14 <4 Si 84 7.51| 7.46| 7.48 
3 ous ‘ v v | 3 Ore 3 v v 1-\ 2.12 i 8 85 84.7 8.19 7.97 8. OS 
4 657 } 1 0 0 i 668 4.¢ 0 0) \ 2.1 RF 84 84.9 7.94 8, 24 x09 
erage 637 a 0 0 A verage 700 $9 0 0 \ 2 14 ‘ gr gr REY 7" Rf > BI ar 
7-5 2.32 2. 29 SS 8A. 9 87.5 4.77 5.13 1, 05 
BN-\ 2. 32 2. 32 bata! SS SS. 1 +. S81 4.83 4.82 
39-\ 2.31 2.33 ‘ 88.4 RB. ( 1.84 4.28 1. 
° R 40-\ 2 2 S&S RR. 5 &S 4.26 4.35 1.30 
concrete calculated on the assumption that the freshly | 41s 2 2 i} 89.4) 88 89.0) 3.83) 432) 4.0% 
° ° P ° ° ° rm: . e 42 2. 37 3 “ 89.9 ‘ 3.95 3. 65 3. 78 
mixed concrete is free from air voids. This, of course, | {3% 209| 2 ms| oo) seal noel aes 09 
is not absolutely true. However, tests of concrete | 45 2.28) 2.29 8) 86.4) 86.8 | 86. ‘7 | 5.28 38 
. : ; : ape : 15-\ 2. 33 30 RS 87. 2 87.8 4.84 5. 07 1. 96 
similar to that used in series B, where the difference in | 46-v 2.32| 2.32 88 88.1| 88.1] 4.04] 4.74| 4.84 
. s 47-V 2. 32 2. 32 88, 2 88, 2 88, 2 2 . 8 4.¢ 
consistency of the concretes finished by the two | 4x s38| ase a7| m7) ool aml aml an 
methods was not great (ranging from about 1s inches | #8 cal anal sal 86.9| 869| £40| R77) £08 
ie ° ° c ‘ é «. 41 86.9 86.9 9 3.74 5 
to 3 inches in slump), have shown that the error intro- | 5i-v 2.38| 2.39 s| s5.9| 96.2! 86.0| 486) 453! 4.70 
G did . » = a ae ae 35 : 52-V 2. 38 2. 40 ) &5.9 86H. € 86. 2 4.80 4. 1.72 
duced by not correcting for air voids is small and 53-V 238 | 242 | 8589! 87 mal gent aeel aa 
reasonably constant and therefore may be neglected. | + 7S) 22 o| ee) ee See Sey So 
On this basis a comparison of the two values for density | 56-\ 2. 37 37 8: 85.3) 85.3] 5.05| 4.64] 4.84 
, . 7-\ 2. 36 ». 37 84.9 85.3 85, 5 5.10 5. OY 
iiay be used as a rough measure of the amount of water | sy" cat aml sel wel onal nai cul gel se 
loss taking place during consolidation. In other words, | %¥ eal salt aul ati esl wel cet eet se 
‘ . ° ° > PV « «. te - ~ ‘ & > 4 4.34 s] 
it may be assumed that the increase in density of the 61-8 216) 214] 3 84.6) 83.9) 84.2] 7.91) 832] 8.12 
ites . “a . 62-V 2.17 2.16 2. 1 85.0 84. f 84.8 7.36 7. 29 7.32 
hardened concrete as compared with the density of the | 43. 221| 217| 219! 8661 850} 8581 6x0! 703] 89% 
plastic concrete is due to the elimination of water only. | SY 219| 217} 218| 8851 an7| sail sae} fanl f2 
The significance of these values is discussed in that | 66-V 2.16) 218 | 217] 85 86.3 85.9] 7.14) 6.87 00 
4 . 2 . 67-S 2. 30 2. 31 2 87 87.7 87.5 28 5. 02 
portion of the report dealing with series B. 68-J 236| 233| 234| s96| 884! s00!] 411] 488) 4.50 
Values for absorption, apparent specific gravity, and | %&* eal Gel ae wel mel anil 2at oat 0 
: final density are shown in table 6. 71-8 2.28) 2.32) 230) 864] 8&0) 87.2] 5.26] 4.90 Os 
“ie eo» 1a 2.31 2.30 2. 3( 87.6| 87.2] 87.4] 5.20] 5.36 5 
letermination of honeycomb.—The extent and distri- | 338 224| 230| 227| 854| 87.7| 6.6] 579] 5.18 is 
bution of visible honeycomb in the test slabs was care- | 7)-- cal aml tf si wal mel eet ole 
fully determined by measurement of the fractured slabs | 76-3 2.39) 240; 240) 86.2) 866° 864] 4.15| 4.70! 4.42 
0 - a ‘ » | 77-8 2. 37 2. 37 2 8 R5. ¢ 85. 6 4.74 5. 22 1.9 
remaining after the flexure test. The actual area of | 745 2301 240| 240) 964| 8671 s66| 400| 487] 4@ae 
honeycomb on the bottom of each 27-inch by 60-inch be cal tat eal Sal oz) Be) Se Se Se 
slab was determined by means of a wire grid having 81-8 2.35) 234] 234| 849] 84.5) 8467] 5.55] 5.75) 5.65 
{ aon os} ° . : . we 82- 2. 37 2. 39 2. 38 RS. 86 86.0 5.17 4.97 5. O7 
, l-inch square openings laid upon the surface. (See | g3s 229| 233] 231| se9| s84| 87.6] 5.371 544] 5.40 
rT. e = ) ) x &O f¢ g 9 mA > > 9 
hg. | lhe amount of honeycomb in the cross sec- | %4 fo) Sut sai mel eal mst cat cat ae 
| tion at the break was determined by plotting the honey- | s¢-J 2.30) 236] 233/ 87.6] 899| 8&8] 5.30] 3.85] 4.58 
( . - : . Ss : = 87-S 2. 32 2. 28 2. 30 88. 0 86.4 87.2 4. 66 5. 39 5. 02 
4 comb area on cross-section paper. These procedures | 88 229! 235] 239 86.8 | 801) 880] 5.43| 3.93! 4.68 
0 provided an accurate method of determining the percent- | 907 cal fat sal asl asl wel cul cal ce 
age , . . J 2.27) 23 2.29) 8 7.2) 5.55) 5 . 33 
adh age ol the bottom surface which contained honeycomb 91-8 2.35} 239! 237] 84.8] 8 85.5| 5.42] 4.29) 4.86 
11. "Os ae ° = - . . “Bis g2- 2. 38 2. 43 2. 4 85.8 87.7 86.8 1.77 | 4.20 4.48 
+" areas ex¢ eeding approximately one fourth inch in depth | 93s 233| 239| 238! 860| 864} 862! 3921 4.091 4.00 
ran } rs 2 ) ae 7 R6 5 3 | 
0 and the percentage of honeycomb at the break. The | 9! ca} cel za) ost wel mel el Eel ee 
F averave percentage of honeycomb for an entire section | %6-J 236/ 239| 233| 84.9] 86.0| 85.4] 5.30| 4.84] 5.07 
: me : : a PO ° 97-S 2. 31 2.35 33 R3. 4 84.9 84.2] 6.05 5. 63 5.8 
09 4S use| In the discussion is the average of 8 determina- | 9s) cael seri ass ena| sae] on¢] gil &ael aa 
0 ons, | on the bottom and 1 at the plane of fracture | %S: oat Eel sel asl atl Sai Sel- sal ee 
0.9 reach of the 4 test slabs composing the section. The | 101-8 2.08; 208! 208] 77.4) 77.4| 77.4] S11] 809] 8.10 
rag P ° : 105-J . 2.14 2.14 2.14 79. € 9.6 79.6 7.17 7. 02 7.10 
semuaite of all determinations of honeycomb are shown | jos} 209) 207} 2os| i726} 768) 772) 780) 856] SIS 
n table 5, in connection with the results of flexure tests a1 cel cart Sal il Sel BS Sa eae oo 
on the individual slabs. "| 106-5 2150 215] 21 80.0| 80.0) 80.01 664! 7.00! 6.86 
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FIGURE 1 ILLUSTRATING Use oF Grip w 


Determination of surface wear.—Determinations of the 
surface hardness of the test slabs were made with a 
special device designed by the Bureau and desertbed 
in detail in Public Roads for July 1929. The hardness 
testing machine consists essentially of a vertical shaft 
carrying a frame upon which are mounted three steel 
wheels. The wheels roll on the concrete in a circular 
path 21 inches in diameter and gradually wear a narrow 
groove in the surface, the depth of which, after a given 
number of revolutions, is used as a measure o! the 
hardness of the mortar surface. Care is taken to see 
that the wear is confined to the mortar surface only 
so as to avoid variations due to anv difference in hard- 
ness of the mortar and the coarse aggregate. (See 
fig. 2.) 

The results of the strength tests, together with data 
showing the amount of honeycombing existing in each 
test slab, the density, absorption, and resistance to wear 
of the concrete, form the basis of comparison used in 
this report to determine the effect of the methods of 
finishing on quality. 

In all, one hundred and six 9-foot sections were cast 
during this investigation, 66 in connection with the 
investigation of the effect of vibration and 40 in con- 
nection with the tests of the Johnson method. The 
first slabs were cast on September 10, 1931, and the 
last on October 5, 1931, progress being at the rate of 


6 slabs per day for the vibration series and 8 slabs per | 
day for the Johnson series. 
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Figure 2.—GrRoovE WoRN IN SURFACE AFTER 
TIONS OF HARDNESS TESTING MACHINE; CIR 
IN DIAMETER. 
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SERIES A: TESTS TO DETERMINE EFFECT OF VIBRATION 


For this series of tests a standard double-screed 
finishing machine was equipped with 3 high-frequency 
vibrators, 2 mounted on the front screed and 1 on the 
rear sereed. (See fig. 4.) Each vibrator consisted 
of a 4-horsepower electric motor operating at an 
approximate speed of 3,600 revolutions per minute. 
There was attached to the rotor of each motor an 
eccentric weight which, revolving at high speed, im- 
parted a vibratory motion to the screed. The motors 
were operated with current 


BASE MIX ESTABLISHED FOR STANDARD OF COMPARISON 

For each combination of fine and coarse aggregate, a 
so-called ‘‘base mix’? was established. This base mix 
was designed so that the combinations containing the 
coarse sand would have a cement factor of approxi- 
mately 6 sacks per cubic yard. For the corresponding 
mixes with fine sand the proportion of sand was reduced 
so as to compensate for the differences in grading with- 
out changing the water-cement ratio or the proportion 


4 . . Ip 
of coarse aggregate. Pre- 





supplied from a gasoline- 
electric generator unit 
mounted on the finishing 
machine 

The only modification of 
the finishing machine 
ordinarily used, other than 
the installation of the vi- 
was the use of 


as 


compared with concrete 


DRIER MIXES SATISFACTORY IF 
CONCRETE IS VIBRATED 


Results of tests in which vibrated concrete is 


method lead to the following conclusions: 
1. By the use of vibrating equipment of the 


liminary laboratory tests 
indicated reduction in 
sand content of one tenth 
part in the case of gravel 
and two tenths part in the 
case of stone and slag. 
This procedure resulted in 
the use of slightly higher 


a 


placed by the standard 


brators, a ; d cement factors for the fine 
“bullenose”’ strike-off which same general type as employed in connection ind mixes, the maximum 
) nose s < O=t y ° $ e . . Si Ss, ; a2 
*s with these tests it should be possible satisfactorily ; ‘ 
was riveted to the front ‘ne : : é difference being 0.3) sack 
: . to place and finish considerably drier concrete : . 
screed. A view of the fin- ’ in the case of the stone 


ishing machine showing the 
special strike-off is shown 
infigure 3. Thisdevice was 
furnished and recommend- 
ed by the manufacturer of 
the finishing machine on 
the theory that the round- 
ed surface of the ‘‘bull- 
nose’? would tend to con- 
solidate as well as strike off 
the surface of the concrete. 

In general, the finishing 
machine was operated at 


use. 


from one fourth to three 


strength as the base mix 
in common use. 


about the same forward 

speed as Is customarily - 
| a oe ‘ yard less than the base mix. 
used. The number of 


passes was limited to three 
as in the former tests, this 
being considered the maxti- 
mum allowable from the 
standpoint of production, 
However, it was found nec- 
essury to exceed two passes 
in only five cases. 

With the set-up as de- 





than is possible with methods now in common 


2. For conditions comparable to these tests, it 
should be possible satisfactorily to place and 
finish by vibration concrete having a minimum 
slump of 1 inch as compared to a minimum slump 
of 2'. inches for methods now in common use. 

3. These tests indicate that, depending on the 
type of coarse aggregate used, concrete containing 


aggregate than the base mix, if vibrated, should 
show as great uniformity and as high flexural 


Such a mix will contain approxi- 
mately from 0.2 to 0.6 sack of cement per cubic 


4. The indications are that the effect of vibra- 
tion is more marked where angular coarse aggre- 
gates are used than where aggregates having 
rounded surfaces are used. 

5. In general, it appears from the results of 
these tests that the proper use of the vibratory 
method of finishing should result in an improve- 
ment of the quality of concrete pavements. 


concrete. Values of b/b,, 
dry-rodded, ranged from 
0.73 to 0.78, depending 
upon the materials being 
combined. Each of these 
base mixes was designed to 
produce concrete with a 
slump of about 2 inches 
and was used in a section 
constructed without vibra- 
tion as a standard of com- 
parison. Foreachstandard 
section there were con- 
tructed five sections in all 
of which the conerete was 
somewhat drier than the 
standard and all of which 
were vibrated. In two of 
the vibrated sections the 
proportions were the same 
as the standard or base mix 
and the drier consistency 
was obtained by lowering 
the water content until 


fourths part more coarse 


finished by methods now 








scribed above the vibra- 
tions could be distinetly felt by a person standing on the 
ground outside the line of forms. Attention, however, 
should be called to the fact that the usual standard- 
Weight screeds were employed in this work. These 
screeds with attachments weigh approximately the 
same per foot of length for various widths of road. It 
is probable that a somewhat greater vibratory effect 
Would have been obtained had the machine been 
equipped with lighter screeds. 


effect would probably have been obtained, even with | 
the standard screeds, had an 18- or 20-foot section been 
tested instead of a 9-foot section. 


A somewhat greater | 
tn] 


slumps of approximately 
one inch and one half inch 
were obtained. Inthe other three the water-cement ratio 
used in the standard or base mix was maintained constant 
and the drier consistency was secured by adding respec- 
tively one fourth, one half, and three fourths parts coarse 
aggregate by volume to the base proportion. <A set of 6 
sections, 1 screeded and 5 vibrated, formed 1 day’s run. 
As previously noted, the proportions, slump, water- 
cement ratio and other data for each section comprising 
series A are shown in table 2. With the exception of 
the slag in combination with fine sand, two complete 
rounds were run, making a total of 66 sections, two with 
each aggregate combination. 
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FIGURE 3.- 
RESULTS OF TESTS DISCUSSED IN DETAIL 


The data are discussed first with the idea of showing 
in a broad general way the effect of vibration on the 
average of all comparable concretes containing the vari- 
ous aggregate combinations as compared to the base 
mix which was placed as the standard of comparison. 
Thus, on the basis of proportions as shown in table 2, 
the results of tests on sections 2, 8, 14, 20, 38, 43, 50, 
and 56 have been averaged and are compared to a sim- 
ilar average of the eight corresponding base sections 
(sections 1, 7, 13, 19, 37, etc.) to give a general picture 
of the effect of reducing the slump to about 1 inch with- 
out changing the proportions. In a similar way, the 
average results on sections 3, 9, 15, 21, ete., are com- 
pared to the base mix, and so on. It will be noted that 
each average value for slab strength obtained as above 
noted includes the results of two tests on each of four 
aggregate combinations; that is, gravel with coarse sand, 
gravel with fine sand, crushed stone with coarse sand, 
and crushed stone with fine sand. Each value therefore 
represents the average of 32 individual tests. It is felt 
that these four combinations represent fairly well the 
typical aggregates in use at the present time. The 
results for slag are not included in this grouping, first, 
because slag is not a typical aggregate from the stand- 
point of distribution and, second, because in the second 
round slag was not tested in combination with fine sand 
so that an average including slag could not be obtained 
from a series containing an equal number of tests of each 
combination. 

The discussion of the data from the above standpoint 
is followed by a comparison of the effect of variations in 
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Figure 4.—-SHowING ELEectTRIC VIBRATING Moror Mot TEP 


ON FRONT SCREED. 


material type combinations; that is, the effect of \ibre 


tion on gravel concrete versus crushed stone concrete, 


ete. This, in turn, is followed by a detailed discussio! 


of uniformity as revealed by a comparison o! te 


strength and percentage of honeycomb in each 0! 
the four test slabs comprising each test section. It! 
felt that a study of the data from this standpoim' 
is equally as important as a discussion of average 
results because of the fact that uniformity of quallt) 
may be considered as important a characteristic * 
average quality. 
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Gg 
Berore FINISHING. AFTER First PassaGke or Fintsuine MACHINE. 
FIGURE 5.—SEcTION 23, VIBRATED. AGGREGATES, FINE SAND AND CRUSHED STONE; PRoporRTIONS, 1:1.7:3.8; Stump, 11, INCHES. 
\VERAGE RESULTS SHOW EFFECT OF VIBRATION FAVORABLE WITH 8 000 
1-INCH SLUMP; ';-INCH SLUMP TOO DRY 
The average values for the test results calculated as r5¢ + 
indicated above are shown in figure 6. In this graph css each f. 
ind in those which follow lines have been drawn be- prtliAig tia ‘ 
tween the plotted values of crushing strength, modulus anes tants wr a 
of rupture, honeycomb, and strength variation in order 
to show the trends in the values of these quantities with orn 
the indicated variations in slump, water-cement ratio, coh ial ( 
proportions, and type of finish. These curves should 6 ‘ont 
not be looked upon as indicating definite quantitative = ae 
relations, since the abscissa in no case represents a $500 
scalar quantity. 
\n inspection of this chart reveals a number of inter- 
esting general relations. For instance, it will be noted — “OVEUS OF RUPTURE + 
that the vibrated slabs containing the base mix at 1-inch po ag tie ‘. i, 
slump (values shown in the second column of figure 6 SQUARE INCH —_ { ? * 
show somewhat higher strengths and somewhat less ; ar aa * 
honeycomb than the standard-finish base mix at 2-inch «alate : on ‘\ 
slump (column 1). In view of our experience in the iss ieee — . > Seco 
lirst series, where the use of a consistency less than 7” 
2-inch slump when finished in the usual way resulted in , 
lower slab strength and increased honeycomb, it seems ’ “ 7 
reasonable to assume that the improvement in quality is a ts aap hens ‘\ 
due to the method of finishing; that is, the use of vibra- ak eden 1h i 4 
tion. However, when we come to the vibrated base PER CENT i» \ 
WIN at ‘inch shump (column 3) we find a decrease in <i aac S| 9p he a 
slab strength as well as a marked increase in honey- IN. STRENGTH ~d — 
comb and less uniformity in strength. This would in- — ©- Honercoms , | 4+ 
dicate obviously that the 's-inch slump is too dry for f ore c 
satisfactory placement, even with the use of vibrators 
tts operated in these tests. The only increase mM 2 } = 
strength for this mix is noted in connection with the SLUMP-INCHES 4 
crushing strength of cores drilled from the sections. + 1 = 2a 
However, this lack of concordance between flexural and 4 y A Z | 
‘rushing strength is not surprising for the following nan ~ 
reason: As noted previously, considerable care was WATER-CEMENT RATIO 74 |oe | os | 73 | 73 | «23 | 
taken in drilling cores to select portions of the slabs ; ; eae 
ree from honeycomb. Since a badly honeycombed —s rr a 
core would not be tested in ordinary work it was deemed PROPORTIONS S ° a a 
e. best to confine these tests to sound, homogeneous ¢con- es eae 
1 ‘rete insofar as possible and to study the effect of a iene 
* honeycomb through a study of variations in flexural on enn | vainaien ] 
if strength as well as by direct measurement of the amount : —— 
- of honeycomb in each slab. With the exception of the | Ficure 6.—Sreries A, Errect or Visration; AVERAGES FOR 
it sections in group 3 (43-inch slump) the spread between SECTIONS CONTAINING GRAVEL AND CRUSHED STONE. 
re ‘ore and cylinder strength is just about as great for the ae ; 
by standard-finish sections as for the vibrated sections. due to the effect of vibration. In the case of the con- 


his would indicate that. except in the case of the very | ¢rete having a /:-inch slump it is probable that vibration 
“ry mixes, the relatively higher core strengths are not | did tend to increase the crushing strength of the con- 
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crete. On the other hand, the cylinders showed a 
decrease due to the fact that the 's-inch slump concrete 
was probably outside the range of consistency to which 
the laboratory relation between water-cement ratio and 
strength applies. 


ADDITION OF ONE-FOURTH PART COARSE AGGREGATE INCREASES 
FLEXURAL STRENGTH AND UNIFORMITY OF VIBRATED SECTIONS 


Let us examine next the three groups of sections in 
which the slump was decreased by increasing the pro- 


portion of coarse aggregate instead of reducing the | 


water-cement ratio (columns 4, 5, and 6). It will be 
observed that the addition of coarse aggregate does not 
affect the crushing strength of the concrete, but that 
the flexural strength of the vibrated slabs is increased 
by the addition of one-fourth part coarse aggregate and 
is reduced as the amount of coarse aggregate 1s increased 
beyond one-fourth part. These trends seem entirely 
reasonable when we consider that the core strengths 
are not affected to the same extent as flexural strength 
by variations in the uniformity of the concrete in the 
slab. It is interesting to note that, from the standpoint 
of average flexural strength, as well as from that of 
uniformity in strength, the sections in group 4, con- 
taining one-fourth part additional coarse aggregate, 
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show the best results. It is true that variations in 
neither strength nor uniformity are of considerable 
magnitude, the maximum difference in slab strength 
(column 4 as compared to column 6) being only about 
various 
trends, however, are so consistent and appear so reason- 
able from a theoretical point of view that they may be 
assumed to be indicative of real variations in quality 
and so may be used as the basis for conclusions as to 
the effect of finishing on the results. 


AGGREGATE COMBINATIONS STUDIED SEPARATELY 


The next step will be to examine the various materia! 
combinations individually in order to ascertain to what 
extent variations in materials may affect the results 
The values for each of the six combinations from which 
the general averages were obtained have been regrouped 
in figures 7, 8, and 10, so as to bring out these relation- 
ships. The results obtained with gravel as coarse aggre- 
gate are plotted in figure 7, with similar data for crushed 
stone in figure 8. It will be observed that for similar 
mixes and methods of finishing the sections containing 
crushed stone, as coarse aggregate show somewhat 
higher crushing strengths and considerably higher flex 
ural strengths than the sections containing gravel 
Attention should be called to the fact that these differ- 
ences are due to variations in the physical properties o! 
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the particular aggregates used in these tests and not 
merely to the fact that one aggregate happens to be 
crushed stone and the other gravel. Aggregates from 
other sources might well have shown entirely different 
relative strengths both in compression and in flexure. 
In figure 10 the average results of tests on concrete con- 
taining gravel and crushed stone in combination with 
coarse sand are compared to the corresponding averages 
for concrete containing fine sand. The results obtained 
with slag, which were not included in the general 
average are shown in figure 9. 

An inspection of each chart reveals, in general, the 
same trends as are shown in figure 6. In all cases the 
highest slab strength as well as the least honeycomb 
is found in the vibrated group containing one fourth 
part additional aggregate (column 4 in each 
figure). Likewise, increasing the quantity of coarse 
aggregate beyond one fourth part in all cases decreased 
the slab strength as well as the uniformity of the con- 
crete as compared with results obtained with one fourth 
additional part. The curves showing these relations 
ure remarkably consistent for all three coarse aggre- 
vate types. It will be noted also that in the sections 
containing crushed stone and slag even the concrete 
containing the largest amount of coarse aggregate 
column 6 of figs. 8 and 9) is higher in flexural strength 
than the base mix unvibrated. Uniformity, also, i 
just about as good. 
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The effect of vibration on slab strength is most 
marked in the case of crushed stone (fig. 8) and least 
in the case of gravel (fig. 7). This may be observed 
by comparing the slab strength of the unvibrated 
concrete (column 1 in each case) with the strengths of 
the corresponding vibrated sections. In the case of 
crushed stone all but the very dry concretes (columns 
3 and 6) show marked increase in slab strength under 
vibration. In the case of gravel, group 4 containing 
one fourth part additional coarse aggregate, is the only 
one showing higher slab strength than the base or 
unvibrated concrete. In the case of slag, the three 
sections carrying additional coarse aggregate are higher 
in strength than the unvibrated base mix. Both the 
crushed stone and slag concretes containing the drier 
mixes (columns 3 and 6 of figs. 8 and 9) show slab 
strength about equal to the unvibrated concrete in 
spite of the fact that group 3 in each case has consider- 
ably more honeycomb than the base mix. It is inter- 
esting to note that, in general, the uniformity of the 
slag concrete is as good as that shown for crushed stone 
and gravel. 

The inability of the vibrators to finish very dry 
croncrete ('2-inch slump) is shown by the relatively 
low strengths and high percentages of honeycomb in 
the slabs comprising the third group in each case 
column 3 of figs. 7, 8, and 9 Variation in consistency 
apparently had a smaller effect on the slab strength of 
slag concrete than either of the other coarse aggregates. 
Somewhat less honeycomb in the case of the dry mix 
(group 3) may also be noted. The marked difference 
in crushing strength of gravel concrete cylinders with 
respect to cores as compared to similar results with 
crushed stone and slag should also be noted. In the 
former case the cores average about 1,500 pounds per 
square inch higher than the cylinders, which is a con- 
siderably greater difference than is shown for either the 
stone or slag concrete 


COARSE VERSUS FINE SAND 


In figure 10, the test results for all sections using 
crushed stone and gravel in combination with coarse 


sand as fine aggregate have been averaged and 
are compared to the results for the corresponding 


concretes in which the fine sand was used. 

The same general relationships appear except that 
the adverse effect of using the dry mix is more marked 
in the case of coarse sand. The average slump is, 
however, considerably lower; that is, 1 inch as com- 
pared to |s inch for the fine sand. The average differ- 
ence in slab strength as compared to beam strength is 
more marked in the case of the fine sand, especially 
for the unvibrated concrete and for the two groups 
of vibrated concrete containing the base mix with 
lower water-cement ratio. The tendency for the slab 
strengths to drop at a greater rate than the beam 
strengths for increasing percentages of coarse aggre- 
gate should also be noted in this as well as in the other 
graphs. The general agreement between the results 
of strength tests on cores, cylinders, and beams for 
concretes having practically the same water-cement 
ratio (columns 1, 4, 5, and 6) is also of interest. 


UNIFORMITY OF INDIVIDUAL SECTIONS COMPARED 


In order to bring out clearly the effect of honeycomb 
on slab strength the results of the tests for flexural 
strength of each of the four 27-inch slabs in each test 
section have been plotted in figures 12, 13, and 14. 
The data are also shown in table 5. These are the 
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individual values from which the average 1000 
values shown in figures 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 
were derived. The effect of honeyecombing _ 5 900 t ROUND ONE t t t 
on strength is immediately apparent. In & = 
practically every case we find that the fF & 490 —S 
highest strengths obtained for any test see- 2 5 é o ™ o i 
tion were on slabs containing less than 3). 2 i a 8 = ° c oo | | 
percent honeycomb, whereas those slabs ° —s ee | n F Trl ie 2 
showing an excess of 10 percent honeycomb = 3 * © | et ek 
developed much lower strengths. The 22 °°) rey; | 
effect of using dry consistencies on the ex-  ¢ § 
tent of honeycomb is also brought out. ~ we] 1 T t ,  . 
Marked examples of the effect of honey- pea Shee 7 FINE SAND ———>——™ 
comb on strength and the effect of consist- 400 | 
ency on the amount of honeycombing are ‘S&-FACT. 5.66 594 5.99 566 547 529/606 612 G14 S62 5.02 5.45 
sections 3, 12, and 39 in figure 12 aia “—_ - wien mf mi 3 M8 0.73 as cs aie a ones ais 
which showed \ inch or less slump), sections Ph 0 , ig a Se eh rele ee ee 
15, 21, 24. and 51 of figure 13 (all *-inch ie . Ce 
slump or less) and section 27 in figure 14. | 
On the other hand, those sections showing ‘“. 
the least honeycomb and greatest uni- wy *°°F l oe oe ~ a 
formity are, in general, the vibrated sec- -. 
tions in which the slump was in excess of 1 & & 800) ; To Te : cman 2" 
inch. There are some exceptions to this, £3 + se . bd i gp | o © 
as for instance, section 45 (fig. 12) with 1- §2 700 a ~ w+ Oy + io oe t STP 19 
inch slump and less than 3 percent honey- « & els ° rs oF | 
comb in any slab. This section alsoshowed 3, 600, e 2 ° 
a high degree of uniformity. It will be 29 m 
noted that honeycombing exists in almost = 2 2 | 
all of the standard-finish sections for an - ore ; a 
average slump of 24 inches or less. Section ‘alee ei ween Sa T aga cia 
2 (Ge 5s) a AA. ea «Cgc hes Gee 298 bee 6S) tees gaa O22 SOO 506 Sa 
Hl (fig. 14) with 2%-inch slump, were the stump 2d ' 1 J jas id 2 if it 
only ones with all slabs showing less than w/c 0.67 O06! 0.58 0.66 066 066 10.72 067 0.6: 0.71 0.71 07 
3 percent honeycomb. SECT. SFM. 327 SF JO V a 42 V 44-S 43V 45 46 47Vv 48% 
: . 
nee COMND S NOTED SOUNDS ; pose toma + i ces 
@ OVER 0°%e HONEYCOMB 
“ur rr refaranca » firures 9 Bog ; ' : : — 7 ae S 
4 reveals another interesting fact Téwill PUN! 12—Sanmme A, Eevect of Vienariox; Furxuma, Sramnora av % 
he noted that, in general, there is consider- 


ably less honeyecombing in the sections constructed dur- 
ing the second round than in those built during round 1. 
For instance, 40, or 28 percent, of the 144 individual slabs 
tested in round 1 showed more than 10 percent honey- 
comb, whereas only 11, or 9 percent, of 118 slabs tested 
during the second round showed more than 10 percent. 
Two groups in the second round were practically free 
from honeycomb exceeding 3 percent, gravel concrete 
with fine sand (fig. 12) and slag with coarse sand (fig. 14), 
the latter group containing only one slab with more than 
3 percent honeycomb, whereas the former contained no 
slabs showing honeycomb in excess of 3 percent. The 
difference between the first and second round in the case 
of the fine sand and gravel concrete may be explained by 
the fact that during the second round the slump was 
considerably greater than during round 1 although the 
same proportions were used in both cases. As a matter 
of fact the average net water-cement ratio during 
round 2 was somewhat lower than during the first round. 
This difference in consistency may possibly be explained 
by the comparatively low relative humidity of the 
atmosphere (48 percent) on the day on which sections 
‘ to 12 were laid as compared with the humidity noted 
during the construction of sections 43 to 48 (65 percent). 


Both days were sunny and hot, with average tempera- 
tures over 90° F. There seems to be no other reason 
which would account for the marked difference in 
consistency which was observed 
This difference in consistency illustrates very forcibly 
the difficulty of controlling this very essential property 
of concrete under field .conditions. Here we have a 
condition where variations in the humidity undoubtedly 
affected the consistency to a marked degree. Under 
such conditions it is impossible to maintain both pro- 
portions and water-cement ratio and to expect the con- 
sistency to also remain constant. Therefore, inasmuch 
as consistency must be closely controlled, and it is 
impractical to be constantly changing batch weights in 
_order to take care of variations therein, the question 
arises as to whether we should attempt to construct con- 
crete pavements under a straight water-cement ratio 
specification, rather than a specification in which the 
proportions and consistency are fixed and the water 
content is allowed to vary up to a fixed maximum. 
In the case of the coarse sand and slag combination 
(fig. 14) the marked difference in honeycombing ob- 
served between the two rounds is not explained by 
differences in consistency. Only in the case of the 
unvibrated concrete was the difference in slump more 
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than one half inch. Sections 27 and 63 eaeall, | | . . 
show the greatest divergence as far as | | | 
workability is concerned. The slump in , g 100 | ROUND One Py | 
both cases was one half inch. Sections 25 §& ~ | a is 
to 30 (round 1) were laid ona damp, cloudy & & 1000 —— |_ oo | 
day (average temperature 76° F., relative <3 o | ° _i|e?isi* * i 
humidity 88 percent) whereas sections 61 4% ,,, || 0° + . - 
to 66 were laid on a rather cool, clear day, & + ‘le |i: 
with average temperature of 69° F.andrela- 2 * ++ \ | oe 
tive humidity of 46 percent. Under such 328 °°° | * ” ei Ts - 
conditions it would be reasonable to sup- % 3 e ° 
pose that the concrete laid during round 1 ; q 
when the relative humidity was 88 percent ae an a — 
would not dry out so fast as the concrete 600 : aeeimetoeereen 
M4 hd ‘ CEM. FACT 609 6:8 62! 589 572 554,637 646 649 616 596 577 
laid during round 2 when the atmosphere ~y" Uy’ 2 0 6b tb ele oo» 2 ho ob 8 
; ‘er . aerate 2 4 a 
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of sections having a given slump. 


It will be observed in figure 17 that, for a given con- | 


sistency, the average amount of honeycomb in the slabs 
finished by vibration is considerably less than in the 
slabs finished by the standard method. It would 
appear from these data that the 2-inch minimum slump 
recommended in the previous report for paving mixes 
to be finished under standard methods did not, under 
the conditions of these tests, completely eliminate 
honeycomb. As a matter of fact, at 2-inch slump an 
average amount of honeycomb of approximately 5 per- 


cent is noted, whereas in the first series honeycombing | 


was almost entirely eliminated at 2-inch slump, except 
where the so-called ‘“‘B grading” gravel was used as 
coarse aggregate. (See fig. 23, Pustic Roaps, August 
1931.) 

Several explanations may be advanced to account 
for this difference. In the first place the coarse aggre- 
gate used in the first series was divided in 3 sizes, 
whereas only 2 sizes were used in the present series. 
This may possibly account for the difference in worka- 
bility. Again in the original series the subgrade was 
protected with tar paper, whereas, in the present series, 
the slabs were cast direct upon the subgrade. 


prevented the segregation of mortar and coarse aggre- 
gate on the bottom surface of the slab, thus reduc- 


ing the percentage of visible honeycomb to a certain 
extent. 


It is | 
possible that the tar paper, acting somewhat as a form, | 


Of course, from the standpoint of this investigation, 
the most important consideration is the difference in 
slump for standard-finished concrete as compared with 
vibrated concrete of the same degree of workability 
(percentage of honeycomb). This difference seems to 
be in the neighborhood of 1!: inches. For instance, in 
order to insure concrete substantially free from honey- 
comb (and for the purpose of this discussion 3 percent 
will be considered the upper limit for this condition) a 
minimum slump of about 2% inches will be required 
when the concrete is finished in the usual way compared 
with about a 1-inch slump when the concrete is vibrated. 
It will be seen therefore that, if anything, the minimum 
slump of 2 inches recommended in the first report 
instead of being higher than necessary was not high 
enough to eliminate honeycombing. In other words, 
the results of the present series not only substantiate 
the conclusions reached in the first report, but seem te 
indicate that a minimum slump of 2's inches inst: ad ol 
2 inches may be advisable in cases where the concrete 
is finished in the usual way. 


TENDENCY TO HONEYCOMB IN VALLEY BETWEEN BATCHES 
SHOWN IN STANDARD SECTIONS 


A study of the distribution of honeycomb on the 
bottom of the four 27-inch slabs composing each a 
section of series A reveals some interesting facts. ol 


|the purpose of this discussion the four slabs in a tes! 
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section will be numbered from 1 to 4, beginning on the 
right-hand side when facing in the direction of the move- 
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Two 27-cubic-foot batches of con- 
| to construct each section. The first 
batch was dumped from a position in 
the center of slab 3 and spread both 
ways into slabs 2and4. The second 
batch was dumped from over the 
center of slab 1 and spread out into 
slab 2, overlapping the concrete from 
the first batch. The longitudinal 
valley between adjacent batches was 
therefore in slab 2. It may be noted 
that of the 11 standard-finished sec- 
tions in series A, slab 2 showed the 
greatest amount of honeycomb in 9 
with slabs 1 and 4 each show- 
ing the maximum in 1 case. This 
would indicate a distinct tendency to 
honeycomb in the valley between 
the two batches and points to the 
necessity for care in spotting batches 
of concrete during actual construction 
in order to minimize this condition. 

Of the 43 vibrated sections showing 
honeycomb, slab 2 contained the 
largest amount in 10 eases, slab 4 in 
22 and slab 1 in 11 cases. 
This distribution shows the greatest 
umount of honeycomb in the end 
slabs (nos. 1 and 4) in about 75 per- 
cent of the cases and is quite differ- 
ent from that occurring with the 
screeded sections, where 82 percent 
of the sections showed maximum 
honeycomb in slab 2. Inasmuch as 
the procedure used in dumping was 
exactly the same, an explanation of 
the difference may lie in the vibra- 
tory effect which was possibly some- 
what greater in the center of the 
screed than at the ends. 


cases, 


Cases, 


NO TENDENCY OF SEPARATORS TO CAUSE 
HONEYCOMB OBSERVED 

At the time of the former inves- 
tigation, a question was raised as to 
the effect of the wooden separators 
installed for the purpose of creating 
planes of weakness on the amount 
and distribution of honeycomb in 
the slabs. It was felt that the sep- 
arators might have interfered with 
the distribution of concrete on the 
subgrade resulting in the concentra- 
tion of honeycomb areas at and near 
the separators. A very careful in- 
spection of all of the test slabs com- 
prising this series has failed to reveal 
any particular trend along this line 
and it is felt that there was no tend- 
ency in this direction. In other 
words, it seems safe to assume that, 
other things being equal, the same 
amount and distribution of honey- 
comb would have occurred on an 
actual pavement as was observed in 
this test 
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AND SLUMP. 


RELATION 


VIBRATION DOES NOT ADVERSELY AFFECT SURFACE WEAR 


The results of the tests for surface wear are shown in 
figure 18. The depth of wear is reported at the end of 
both 400 and 600 revolutions. Each value is the aver- 
age of either 2 or 3 individual tests on different slabs. 
For each group of 6, the average hardness of the sur- 


CoaRsE SAND 


a ae RAE ON 


AFTER FINISHING 


AND GRAVEL: Proportions, 1:1.6:3.7: Stump, 1'4 INcuES 


face of the 5 vibrated sections may be compared di- 
rectly to the standard-finish section for that particular 
group. In general, the vibrated sections show slightly 
less surface wear, although the difference is not suffi- 
ciently marked to warrant any general conclusion re- 
garding this property of the concrete. It may safely 
be assumed, however, on the basis of these tests, that 
vibration does not adversely affect the surface hardness 
of the pavement 

It is of interest to note that the hardness of the stand- 
ard-finish concrete appears to be slightly affected by the 
material combinations. Sections containing the fine 
sand seem to be somewhat lower in resistance to wea! 
than the corresponding sections with coarse sand. Thx 
same comment applies to the crushed-stone concrete as 
compared to gravel. In the latter case the differenc: 
in hardness is probably due to the fact that a somewhat 
higher water-cement ratio was used in the crushed ston 
concrete. Inasmuch as wear was confined to the mor 
tar surface, the type of coarse aggregate did not, © 
course, directly affect the results. 


DENSITY AND ABSORPTION DISCUSSED 


In figure 15, there have been plotted average value 
for density and absorption of cores drilled from thi 
sections in series A. It will be seen that in each grou 
the final densities of the vibrated concretes are, wit 
the exception of groups 2 and 3 in the case of slag wit 
coarse sand, all higher than the densities of the corr 
sponding base mixes; and that, in general, the densit) 
increases with increased coarse-aggregate content (no 
4,5, and 6 in each group). These variations in densi!) 
could, of course, be accounted for on the basis of tl 
decreased water or increased proportion of coarse 
aggregate in the mix provided it cou!d be assumed that 
the freshly mixed concretes were, in all cases, free from 
air voids. However, it is felt that in the case of series 
A where all of the vibrated sections were drier than t! 
base mix and where several carried more coarse agere- 
gate, this assumption cannot be made. In other words. 
'it seems reasonable to assume that in the case of the 
| vibrated sections all of the freshly mixed concrete 
contained more air voids than the base mix. The fact 
| that the final densities arrange themselves in about the 
same relative order as the densities of the freshly mixed 
concretes calculated without correction for air voids 1s 
an indication that air voids were eliminated during the 
finishing operation. Of course, the important feature, 
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40 l | so far as these tests are concerned, is that we 
600 REVOLUTIONS |----t-- | actually obtained, by the use of the vibratory 
30] In | ila | method of finishing, the increased densities cor- 
. | I i 2 eae i aie - | i responding to the changes in the quantity of 
Y 20 J | _ | +, water and coarse aggregate which were made. 
= | || | Although density tests were not made during 
S ts | | | | the former tests it is extremely improbable, 
. | | | in view of the inability of the conventional 
2 finishing machine to place the harsher mixes 
- | properly, that corresponding increases in den- 
z ——-—-—STANDARD FINISHED | sity were obtained 
2 Absorption tests, in general, parallel the 
9 400 REVOLUTIONS | density tests as would be expected. Absorp- 
- | tion is, of course, of interest as a possible 
- —---f}--=-| measure of the relative ultimate durability of 
- ae BP wishes db nattactecaes the conerete. The slag concrete, as would 
. also be expected, shows considerably higher 


of the other 


coarse 


SERIES B: TESTS TO DETERMINE EFFECT OF DELAYED FINISHING (JOHNSON METHOD) 


In this series a method 
f finishing concrete pave- 





JOHNSON METHOD INCREASES 


and 
Aggregate 


structed with 
fine sand. 


coarse 


nent slabs proposed by ’ YAY t 1a , nT & IOP LETT eradinges Yr char- 
\ir. T.-H, Johnson, of | STRENGTH AND DENSITY OF CONCRETE | *"dings and other cha 
abies sic. ? acteristics are given im 
aa ee The following conclusions have been derived table 1. 

a ee pew ti from tests comparing the Johnson method of ii alii a 

e i Ss sti- SEE , 's > ie SAME STANDARD MIX AS_ IN 
Rf a ge 9 finishing pavement concrete with the standard SERIES A USED AS BASIS OF 


ere constructed, 16 with 
cravel as coarse aggregate, 
()} with crushed stone as 
ourse aggregate, and 8 in 
\hich the total aggregate 
vas a sand-gravel mixture 
approximating in grading 
the so-called “ Platte River 
vravel’’? used extensively 
in Nebraska and western 
lowa. The gravel and 
crushed-stone sections 
were further subdivided 
fine aggregate, an 
equal number of sections 
in each group being con- 


us oO 


letailed discussion of the theory 
ing this method was presented 
Johnson at the twenty-third an- 
eeting of the American Concrete 

Institute in 1927. Proc. A.C.L, 
Pp. 458 


(See 





method. 

1. The use of the Johnson method of finishing 
as carried out in these tests will increase the 
density and strength of concrete pavement slabs 
by eliminating a larger quantity of excess water 
before final consolidation than is accomplished 
by the methods now in common use. 

2. The application of the Johnson method of 
finishing to a mix containing approximately 
one half part more fine and one part more coarse 
aggregate than the base mix will produce rave- 
ment slabs having substantially the same crushing 
and flexural strength as the base mix finished by 
methods now in common use. Such a mix will 
contain approximately one sack of cement per 
cubic yard of concrete less than the base mix. 

3. In general, the indications of these tests are 
that the proper use of the Johnson method of 
finishing should result in an improvement in the 
quality of concrete pavements. 








COMPARISON 


For each aggregate com- 
bination, except the Platte 
River gravel, a base mix 
of the same proportions 
used in series A was 
set up as the standard of 
comparison. This base 
mix was finished with the 
standard double-screed fin- 
ishing machine in the usu- 
al way. For direct com- 
parison with this standard 
or base mix there were 
constructed three sections 
with mixes varying from 
the base as indicated below. 
This made a total of four 
sections per round for each 
aggregate combination. 
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SECTIONS CONTAINING GRAVEL AND CRUSHED STONE. 
For the second section of each group the base propor- 
tion was used but the water content was increased to 
give a slump of approximately 3 inches instead of 2 
inches. This section was finished by the Johnson 
method. The third section in each group was pro- 
portioned to contain one half part more fine aggregate 
and one part more coarse aggregate by volume than 
the base mix and was finished in the standard manner. 
The water content in this section was adjusted to 
give a slump of about 2 inches and the water-cement 
ratio averaged about 0.15 higher than that of the base 
mix. The cement factor averaged 1.2 bags per cubic 
yard less than in the case of the base. The fourth 
section was a mix similar to the third except that the 
Water content was increased to give approximately 1 
inch greater slump. This section was finished by 
the Johnson method in the same manner as the second 
section in the group. In table 3 the proportions, slump, 
Water-cement ratio, and method of finishing for each of 
the sections in series B are given. These data are 
Similar to the data shown in table 2 for series A. 








CRUSHED STON! 

It will be seen that this arrangement makes it possible 
to compare for each group of four sections the results 
obtained by the Johnson method with the standard, 
first, on the basis of the same mix except for a somewhat 
wetter consistency ; and, second, on the basis of not only 
a wetter but also a considerably leaner mix than the 
base. It is also possible to compare the lean-mix 
Johnson-finished sections with a similar mix containing 
less water and finished in the usual way. 

The data for the eight sections in which the sand- 
gravel mix was used are also shown in table 3. Here 
the base mix, standard finish, was 1:4 by volume, with 
sufficient water to give approximately a 2-inch slump. 
As a comparison, a similar mix with more water was 
finished by the Johnson method. The group of 4 was 
completed by 2 sections, 1:4!: mix by volume, 1 finished 
by the standard method, and 1, somewhat wetter, by 
the Johnson method. Two complete rounds of tests 
for each aggregate combination were run in series B, 
making the total of 40 sections in groups of 4 each as 
above indicated. 
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RiveER ComBINATION. 


oe laying of these sections was started September 
, 1931, and completed October 5, 1931, progress being 
at vibe rate of 8 sections per day. 


METHODS OF FINISHING DESCRIBED 


The procedure used in finishing the concrete by the 
Johnson method was as follows. Immediately after 
the concrete was deposited on the subgrade it was struck 
off with a hand screed. It was then floated with a 
long-handled wooden float 12 inches wide, 20 inches 
long, and 2 inches thick. The thickness was obtained 
through the use of a 1%-inch cypress plank with a 
inch oak plank nailed to the bottom, the oak making 
contact with the concrete. After floating, the surface 
was rolled with a light-weight sheet-metal roller. The 
roller was operated from side to side of the pavement 
and was advanced about 1 foot longitudinally with 
each passage. The entire surface was rolled three 
times, after which it was belted. This w as followed by 
the applic ation of the so-called “dry mix” to the sur- 
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face. This mixture was made up of | part 
cement to 1 part of fine sand by volume 
and was spread over the surface with shovels 
at a rate of 1 sack of cement per 20 square 
yards of pavement. For a 7-inch pave- 

ment this would be equivalent to increasing 
the total amount of cement used about 0.25 

bag per cubic yard of concrete. Just enough 
of the mixture was applied to give a very thin 
continuous cover. (See fig. 19.) The sand 
used for this purpose was the same as the fine 
sand used in the concrete mixture and con- 
tained approximately 5 percent of moisture 
when mixed with the cement. After an inter- 
val of 11 to 50 minutes, depending upon the 
amount of water brought to the surface by the 
dry mix, the surface was again belted. 

The second belting was followed by floating 
with hand floats at intervals until there was 
little moisture brought to the surface and the 
concrete became sticky and was drawn along 
by the float. This general procedure was some- 
times varied by belting between floating opera- 
tions and by additional rolings. The number 
of floatings necessary to bring the surface to the 
required condition after the dry mix was applied 
varied from 3 to 7 and the elapsed time from 
the placing of the concrete to tbe final floating 
varied from 2; to 3°; hours. The various de 
tails of the operation as described above are 
illustrated in figure 19. 


COMPARATIVE RESULTS BY JOHNSON AND STANDARI 
METHODS ANALYZED 


The effect of the Johnson method of finis! 
ing on the strength and uniformity of th 
concrete is shown graphically in figures 20 t 
25,inclusive. The data are shown in the san 
manner as the corresponding data for seri 
A, and include average results of crushin 
strength tests on cores and cylinders, tests | 
modulus of rupture on slabs and control bean 
and determinations of uniformity, measured | 
(a) the amount of honeycomb in the slabs and 

b) the average percentage variation in s! 


In figure 20 the average results of tests for the 
crushed stone and the gravel concrete for each sand are 
Figure 21 gives similar data for the crushed stone 
concrete only, while in figure 22 the corresponding res 

for the gravel and the Platte River combination «are 


In the case of the crushed stone and grave! 


(figs. 21 and 22) the values for the section 
containing the fine and coarse sand have been averaved 
s 23, 24, and 25 give, for series B, the results 0! 
tests on individual slabs taken from the test sections. _ 
It will be noted that in the case of figures 20, 21, and 

the results are plotted so as to provide, for each 
proportion, a direct comparison between the stre! ths 
obtained under the Johnson method and those obtained 
the standard method. Each point represents 
the average of tests on four sections, except that in the 
case of the Platte River concrete (fig. 22, right-hand 
each point averages only two sections. A” 
inspection of these figures shows at once some ver) 
interesting trends. 
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JOHNSON METHOD SHOWS HIGHER CORE AND SLAB STRENGTHS 


For instance, it will be noted that, although a some- 
what wetter mix and consequently higher water-cement 
ratlo was used in each Johnson-finished section as 
compared with the corresponding standard-finished 
concrete, in every case higher core and slab strengths 
were obtained on the sections finished by the Johnson 
method. On the other hand, the strengths of the con- 
trol specimens representing the concrete going into 
the Johnson-finished slabs were lower than those repre- 
senting the corresponding standard sections. This, of 
course, would be expected because of the higher water 
ratios. The fact that higher strengths were obtained 
lor the Johnson finish is undoubtedly due, at least 
insofar as crushing strength is concerned, to the special 
manipulation which was given the concrete, resulting 
in the removal of considerable water before final con- 
solidation took place. The control specimens were, of 
course, not subjected to this manipulation and con- 
sequently retained the excess water with a resultant 
owering of the strength. As to the increased slab 
streneth shown by the Johnson finished concrete, it is 
Possible that a portion of the increase is due to the 
influence of consistency on honeycombing and, con- 
sequently, on slab strength, entirely apart from the 
remo\ al of water during the finishing operation. 
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Referring now specifically to figure 20, let us compare 
first the results of the core tests for the base mix 
(proportion A). The average crushing strength of 
sections containing both coarse and fine sand shows an 
increase for the Johnson sections of about 600 pounds per 
square inch or approximately 8 percent of the average 
strength of the standard-finish base mix. The corre- 
sponding control cylinders show a slight decrease in 
strength as would be expected. This decrease averages 
about 250 pounds per square inch and corresponds to 
an increase in water-cement ratio of 0.03. For the 
leaner mix (proportion B) the average increase in core 
strength is about 1,000 pounds per square inch, or 
approximately 18 percent. The grand average increase, 
including all sections, is therefore about 13 percent in 
favor of the Johnson method of finishing. Inasmuch as 
the only difference, aside from water content and con- 
sistency, was the method of finishing, it may be con- 
cluded that the higher average strength shown for the 
cores drilled from the Johnson sections is due to the 
method of finishing. It is also interesting to note that 
the average core strength of the Johnson-finished slabs 
in the lean mix (ave. w/c=0.93) is only about 200 
pounds per square inch lower than that of the cor- 
responding cores for the richer mix (ave. w/¢=0.73 
with standard finish. The cylinders are about 1,600 
pounds per square inch lower in strength. 

The same general trends follow in the case of flexure. 
For proportion A, the average increase in modulus of 
rupture in favor of the Johnson finish is about 75 pounds 
per square inch or roughly 9 percent. For proportion 
B, the increase is about the same. The control beams, 
which were, of course, fabricated in the usual way show 
no increase but, on the other hand, a decrease in strength 
with increase in water content in the same manner as the 
control cylinders. Considering the small number of 
specimens represented by each point (8 in the case of 
cores, cylinders, and beams, and 16 in the case of slabs) 
the results are remarkably concordant. As in the case 
of the cores the Johnson-finished slabs containing the 
lean mix show an average modulus of rupture only very 
slightly lower (about 10 pounds per square inch) than 
the standard-finish slabs containing the base mix. On 
the other hand, the average decrease in the strength of 
the control beams is approximately 150 pounds per 
square inch. 

It will also be noted that although there was quite an 
appreciable difference in the grading of the two sands 
(see table 1) the strengths of the sections containing 
the coarse sand are not greatly different from corre- 
sponding sections containing fine sand, although there 
is a tendency for somewhat lower strengths in the latter 
case. The same comment was made in connection with 
series A. Reference to table 3 shows that in the case of 
gravel the concretes containing the fine sand contained 
one tenth part less sand by volume than the correspond- 
ing coarse-sand concretes. In the case of crushed stone, 
the decrease in sand content was 0.2 part. These 
changes in sand content resulted in an increase in ce- 
ment content not exceeding in any case 0.30 sack per 
cubic yard. 


HONEYCOMB LESS IN JOHNSON-FINISHED SLABS 


With respect to uniformity, figure 20 shows the follow- 
ing facts: The average percentage of honeycomb in all 
cases is less for the Johnson-finish slabs, the average 
being about 2 percent as compared to 6 percent for the 
standard finish. This difference in honeycomb is prob- 
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ably due primarily to differences in consistency. Re- 
ferring back to figure 17, it will be noted that, under the 
conditions of these tests, the percentage of honeycomb 
in the standard-finish slabs was reduced to less than 3 
percent only by the use of a minimum slump of 2! 
inches. Referring again to figure 20, it will be seen that 
the average slump of the standard-finish concrete was 
2's, inches for proportion A and 1’s inches for proportion 
B. The Johnson-finished concrete, on the other hand, 
showed an average slump of 3 inches in the case of 
proportion A and 2%, inches in the case of proportion B 
Knowing the effect of honeyecombing on slab strength 
(see figs. 12, 13, 14, 23, 24, and 25) the question arises 
as to how much of the increased slab strength shown for 
the Johnson method was due to the fact that less honey- 
comb developed than in the standard-finish concrete and 
how much was due to the elimination of water. ‘This 
particular point will be discussed in detail in connection 
with the discussion of individual slab-strength results 
Figure 21 shows data similar to figure 20, except that 
in this case only the crushed-stone concrete is con- 
sidered. The results are the average of sections con- 
taining the fine and coarse sand. The corresponding 
values for the gravel concrete are shown in the left-hand 
panel of figure 22. In connection with the difference 
in the strengths shown by the crushed stone and the 
eravel concrete, attention is called to the discussion of 
figure 6 under series A, in which it was emphasized that 
this difference is due to the particular aggregates used 
in this work and does not express a general relation \ 
comparison of these figures indicates that the increas 
in strength shown for the Johnson mix is, in general 
more marked in the case of the crushed-stone concret 
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For instance, for proportion A the increase in 10) 
core strength is about 700 pounds per square 


inch for crushed stone as compared to about = 3 

500 pounds per square inch for gravel. In § 

the leaner mix the difference is more marked,  ,¢ 8 

being about 1,600 pounds per square inch — & |] 

for the crushed-stone concrete as compared | | 

to about 550 pounds per square inch for the = § 1} | | | | 

eravel concrete. rw 6 | | || } | 
In flexure the differences are of the same — & Py yd qt 

order. For proportion A the Johnson mix 2 — | 1} | || 

shows an Increase for crushed stone. of : | | | | [] P | | | || || 

about 95 pounds per square inch as against i n | [] ff] | | | || | 


approximately 55 pounds per square inch for 
the gravel concrete. For the leaner mix the 
difference is about 110 pounds per square 90 
inch for crushed-stone concrete as compared 
to only about 30 pounds per square inch for 
the gravel concrete That the large increase 











1B 1 
shown for the crushed-stone concrete in the H 85 Hi 14 Y 7; = {} 
lean mix in favor of the Johnson method is — ¢ Y Y y by | 
due in part to variations in workability is A“ Anny 
evidenced by the relatively large amount of u Yj Y BY | YH | 
honeycomb (8 percent) shown for standard- 1 5° FY Yj 4 f 
finish sections having this particular combi- + Z Y U | | | 
nation as compared to only 1's percent for the - AY Y Y n | n | 
corresponding Johnson mix. Here again the rat AAA | WT 
question arises as to how much of the differ- 4 Yj 4 Y Y 4 || || 1 |] 
ence in slab strength is due to difference in i Y 4 , || | || | 
honeycomb and how much to the elimination LUBY Ly) yt | 
of water by the Johnson finishing method. | Z Yj Y A Yt BUH eee | 
This question, however, cannot be raised in proportions A a A Z A 2B A ~ i4 at 
the case of the cores because, it will be re- FINISH a st Ss 4 ae) Oe acl 
called, special efforts were made to select , FINE. COANE He ae Mb pon nat 
mly sound, uniform cores free from honey- — oo,ase : 
comb. It has already been shown that the Accrecare — 
crushing strengths of cores taken from the (=> oensity oF cores 
Johnson slabs averaged about 13 percent for oENsiTy oF PLAST NCRETE Aen sacror 
higher in strength than ‘epee from the corre- FiGURE 27.—SERIES B, Errect oF JOHNSON FINISH; RESULTS OF DENSITY 
ponding standard-finish sections. AND ABSORPTION TESTS. 


CRUSHING AND FLEXURAL STRENGTH OF CONCRETE MADE WITH Platte Riv er 
PLATTE RIVER COMBINATION INCREASED BY USE OF JOHNSON ‘ 
METHOD 


‘“concrete”’ is, to all intents and purposes, 
a mortar and not a concrete at all, honeycombing, due 
In the right-hand panel of figure 22 there have been | £® segregation of coarse aggregate is entirely missing. 
jotted the results of tests on the concrete containing rherefore, the question which may be raised in connec- 
-gregates graded similarly to the Platte River gravel. | 4°" with the standard coarse aggregate concrete as to 
See table 1.) Two mixes were used, 1:4 and 1:4% by | the effect of honeycombing on strength would not apply 
1 ~ * | in this case. Nevertheless, a very substantial increase 

in slab strength is noted. This fact, coupled with the 
the eamemete wes mek bemeweensieed it ts comes oneness on undoubted effect of the Johnson method of finishing on 
the coneretes containing normally graded coarse aggre- | CTUshing strength, leads to the conclusion that, entirely 
zite. Reference to the figure will show the same trends aside from the effect of honeycomb on strength, the 
as regards strength as were noted in the case of the gravel flexural strength of concrete is increased by this method 
and crushed-stone concrete. The increase in crushing | °! manipulation. 


volume. This aggregate contained practically no 
nuterial over one half inch in size, and consequently 


strength for the Johnson-finished concrete averages | RELATIONS SHOWN BETWEEN CONSISTENCY, HONEYCOMB, AND 
about 1,400 pounds per square inch for the two mixes, a 

with the 1:44; Johnson-finshed concrete about 1,000 In figures, 23, 24, and 25, the relation between 
pounds per square inch higher than the 1:4 standard- | consistency, honeycomb, and slab strength for each test 
finish sections. In flexure the same trend is noted. | slab in series B is shown. It will be of interest to note 
Here the average strength of Johnson-finish slabs is | and comment upon some of these relationships. In the 
about 70 pounds per square inch higher than the | first place it will be seen that the groups of slabs repre- 
corresponding standard-finish slabs, with the 1:4) | senting the Johnson-finish sections show, in general, 
Johnson-finish concrete about 50 pounds per square inch | somewhat higher strengths and somewhat less honey- 
higher than the 1:4 standard finish. Inasmuch as the} comb than the corresponding standard-finish slabs. 
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The relation between honeycomb and consistency may 
also be traced. In general, the sections substantially 
free from honeycomb are those in which the slump is 
greater than 2's inches. The sections containing the 
drier mixes (2-inches slump or less) are, in general, the 
ones which contain the most honeycomb. There are 
some exceptions to this broad classification, principally 
in the range in consistency between 2 inches and 2's 
inches. The adverse effect of honeycomb on_ the 
strength of individual slabs is very marked in the case 
of the crushed stone concrete (see fig. 24). 

It will be of interest to compare the flexural strength 
of the standard-finished and Jehnson-finished sections 
on the basis of those slabs which show less than 3 per- 
cent honeycomb (the open circles of figs. 23 and 24). 
A comparison of strength in this manner should elimi- 
nate to a large degree the influence of honeycomb on 
strength. On this basis it is possible to make 15 direct 
comparisons between the two methods of finishing. 
Sections 77-S and 78-J cannot, of course, pe compared, 
because of the fact that all four slabs in section 77-S 
show more than 3 percent honeycomb. 

Referring now to figures 23 and 24 it may be noted 
that 12 out of the 15 pairs of sections which can be 
compared in this way show higher strengths for the 
Johnson finish than for the standard finish. For in- 
stance, the average strength of the 2 slabs repre- 
sented by the open circles in section 68-J, figure 23, 
is higher than the average strength of the 3 slabs 
represented by the open circles in section 67-S, and so 
on. This would indicate that a part at least of the 
higher average flexural strength previously noted for 
the Johnson mix is due to the elimination of excess 
water and not to honeycomb. This conclusion is 
substantiated by reference to figure 25, where all of the 
slabs are free from honeycomb. Four comparisons can 
be made in this case, all of which show higher strengths 
for the Johnson finish. 

Analyzing figure 23 on the above basis, that is, con- 
sidering only those slabs which show less than 3 per- 
cent honeycomb, we find that 9 slabs in the 4 
standard mix gravel sections (nos. 67, 71, 83, and 87) 
have an average flexural strength of about 720 pounds 
per square inch as compared to an average of approxi- 
mately 680 pounds per square inch for 12 slabs in the 
4 corresponding Johnson-mix, Johnson-finish  sec- 
tions (nos. 70, 74, 86, and 90). In figure 24 it will be 
found that 8 slabs in sections 75, 79, 91, and 95 have 
an average flexural strength of approximately 915 
pounds per square inch as against an average of about 
890 pounds per square inch for 15 slabs in sections 78, 
82, 94, and 98. This is an average difference for the 
2 types of aggregate of about 30 pounds per square 
inch or a little less than 4 percent as compared with a 
drop, for the control beams representing these sections, 
of 150 pounds per square inch or roughly 20 percent. 
A reduction in flexural strength of 150 pounds per 
square inch corresponds fairly closely to the reduction 
which would normally be expected from an increase in 
the water-cement ratio of 0.2, which is approximately 
the difference between the average water-cement ratio 
used in the standard mix, standard finish, and the John- 
son mix, Johnson finish. (See fig. 20.) These figures 
show that, entirely aside from the matter of honey- 
comb and its effect on strength, the Johnson-finish slabs 
in the leaner mix approached very nearly in strength the 
standard-finish slabs containing the richer mix. — 
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WATER-CEMENT RATIO OR VOIDS-CEMENT RATIC 
FIGURE 28.—SeErIEs B, Errect oF JOHNSON FinisH; RELATI 
BETWEEN WaterR-CEMENT Ratio, Vorips-CeMENT Rat! 
AND STRENGTH. 


SURFACE WEAR TESTS FAVORABLE TO JOHNSON FINISH 


The results of wear tests on the slabs in series B a! 
shown graphically in figure 26. The data are plott: 
so as to show directly the depth of wear of the Johnso: 
finish slabs in comparison to the standard finish for eac! 
proportion and material combination. Each value 
the average of 3 tests (1 on each of 2 or 3 separate slab 
It will be observed that, in every case, with the exc 
tion of the gravel concrete with coarse sand, the Johnson- 
finish slabs show appreciably less wear than the standard 
finish. Just why, in this particular case, the reverse Is 
true is not clear. However, the difference is not ver) 
marked, whereas, for several of the other combinations 
particularly the crushed stone and coarse sand, and thi 
“Platte River concrete’’, there is a very distinct ady «n- 
vantage in favor of the Johnson sections. The conclu- 
sion reached from these tests is that the Johnson met!i0¢ 
of delayed finishing certainly does not adversely ailect 
the surface hardness of the pavement and very proba!) 
tends to increase it, because of the elimination 0! : 
portion of the water from the surface. 

The results of these tests substantiate the observ:- 
tions which have been made on Johnson-finished pave- 
ments in service to the effect that the method of finishing 
employed in this process thoroughly incorporates the 
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dry sand-cement mixture into the body of the concrete, | course, were not subjected to the finishing operation 


and does not cause scaling. 
REMOVAL OF SURPLUS WATER HELD MAIN REASON FOR GOOD 
SHOWING OF JOHNSON METHOD 

Values for density and absorption of each material 
combination and for each method of finishing are 
shown in figure 27. In the case of series B two values 
for density are shown, (1) the density of the plastic 
concrete calculated from the initial water content, and 
2) the density of the hardened concrete calculated from 
the specific gravity of the cores. Inasmuch the 
assumption that the plastic concrete is essentially free 
from air voids does not hold for the ‘‘ Platte River 
concrete’, values for density calculated from water 
content have been omitted in this case. Referring now 
to figure 27 and comparing the density of each standard- 
finished concrete with the corresponding concrete 
finished by the Johnson method we find that, whereas 
the density of the plastic concrete is greater in the 
case of the mixes which were finished by the standard 
method, because of the fact that less water was used, 
the final density is greater in the case of the Johnson- 
finished concrete. This indicates that the Johnson 
method removed a considerably larger proportion of the 
total water before final consolidation took place than 
was accomplished by the standard method. This ties 
in very well with the increased crushing strength shown 
by the Johnson-finished cores. 

This is shown graphically in figure 28. In this figure 
the crushing strength of evlinders representing concrete 
ised in the standard and Johnson-finished sections have 
been plotted against the corresponding initial water- 
cement ratios together with the results of core tests on 
the same concrete plotted against the void-cement 
ratios Which were obtained from the values for density 
of the hardened concrete. Each point represents the 
uverage of 16 tests on 8 sections. It will be observed 
that, for both coarse aggregate types, all points, both 
cores and cylinders, lie substantially on a curve par- 
ulleling the conventional water-cement ratio strength 
curve. It should be borne in mind that the core tests 


as 


were made on the same concrete, insofar as proportions | 


were concerned, as the corresponding cylinder tests. 
The core tests, however, were made on the concrete 
after final consolidation had taken place and a con- 
siderable amount of water removed. The cylinders, of 


CONCLUDING 


lhe major facts developed by this investigation are 
summarized in the following paragraphs. 


SERIES A: EFFECT OF VIBRATION 


1. When finished by the standard method, the 
Minimum slump required to insure pavement slabs 
substantially free from honeycomb was found to be 
approximately 2! inches. 

2. When finished by vibration, the minimum slump 
required to insure the same degree of uniformity was 
found to be approximately 1 inch. (In the previous 


Mvestigation it was found that standard-finished 
Pavement slabs constructed of concrete having a 


l-nch slump were less uniform in quality than similar 
slabs in which 2-inch to 3-inch slump concrete was 
used. 

3. The average flexural strength of all vibrated 
pavement slabs in which the concrete showed an average 


and retained most of the water. These data appear to 
indicate quite definitely the reason for the increased 
strength of the cores as compared to the cylinders, as 
well as the increased strength of the Johnson-finished 
cores as compared with the standard finish. It is all 
a matter of the final or net water-cement ratio which, 
in this case, seems to be measured quite accurately by 
the actual void-cement ratio of the cores as determined 
by test 

As indicated above, the ‘“‘ Platte River concrete”’ can- 
not be analyzed in this way due to the presence of air 
voids. Here the actual void-cement ratio of the 
plastic concrete is much higher than the water-cement 
ratio. Consequently the density bears no relation to 
relative water content. 

On the assumption that the difference between the 
initial water-cement ratio and the final void-cement 
ratio is a measure of water loss during consolidation it 
will be of interest to compare the average difference for 
each finishing method and for each type of coarse 
aggregate. Keference to figure 28 will show that this 
average difference in the case of the Johnson-finished 
gravel concrete was (0.23 (from 0.57 to 0.80) as against 
0.13 for the standard-finished gravel concrete (0.62 to 
0.75). The difference between 0.13 and 0.23, or 0.10, 
may therefore be said to represent the additional de- 
crease in the volume of voids per unit bulk volume of 
cement (the void-cement ratio) obtained by the appli- 
cation of the Johnson method. The corresponding 
value for the crushed-stone concrete is 0.08. On this 
basis, it seems safe to assume that the use of the John- 
son method of finishing is equivalent, insofar as im- 
provement in strength and density are concerned, to a 
reduction in water-cement ratio of about 0.10. 

The effect of this additional increase in density on 
the ultimate durability of the concrete has not been 
investigated, although it is planned to make a series 
of tests along this line as a continuation of the present 
investigation. All available information on the subject 
indicates that, for a given mix, a very definite relation- 
ship exists between density and durability. It would 
seem, therefore, that any process which would result in 
an increase in density would be desirable from this 
standpoint alone, entirely aside from the effect on 
strength. 


STATEMENT 


slump of 1 inch was somewhat higher than the average 
strength of the standard-finished concrete of the same 
proportions in which the average slump was 2 inches. 
(In the previous investigation standard-finished slabs 
constructed of 1l-inch slump concrete were generally 
lower in flexural strength than similar concrete having 
a 2-inch slump.) 

4. The average increase noted under (3) was due to 
the marked increase in strength for the group of sec- 
tions in which crushed stone was used as coarse aggre- 
gate. For the sections containing gravel as coarse 
aggregate, the vibrated concrete having a 1-inch slump 
showed a lower average flexural strength than the 
standard-finished concrete having a 2-inch slump. In 
the case of slag, the strengths for the two slumps were 
about the same. 

5. The average flexural strength of all vibrated 
pavement slabs in which the concrete showed an aver- 
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age slump of ': inch was lower than the average strength | 


of the standard-finished concrete of the same propor- 
tions in which the slump averaged 2 inches. 

6. The average decrease noted under (5) was due 
to the marked decrease in strength for the group of 
sections in which gravel was used as coarse aggregate. 
In the case of stone and slag the average strength of 
the vibrated concrete having a 's-inch slump was about 
the same as the average strength of the standard-finish 
sections having a 2-inch slump. 

7. The average flexural strength of all vibrated pave- 
ment slabs constructed of concrete having the same 
proportions of cement, fine aggregate, and water but 
containing one fourth part more coarse aggregate by 
volume than the standard-finished concrete, was con- 
siderably higher than that of the standard-finished con- 
crete. (In the previous investigation, eonerete con- 
taining more coarse aggregate by volume than the base 
mix when finished by the standard method showed 
lower flexural strengths than the base mix, the decrease 
being roughly proportioned to the amount of coarse 
aggregate added. ) 

8. The increase noted under (7) was most marked in 
the case of the crushed stone concrete and least in the 
case of the gravel concrete. 

9. The average flexural strength of all vibrated con- 
crete slabs containing one half part more coarse aggre- 
gate than the standard-finished concrete was somewhat 
higher than that of the standard-finished concrete. The 
sections containing crushed stone gave considerably 
higher values, the sections containing slag slightly 
higher, and the sections containing gravel lower. 

10. The average flexural strength of all vibrated con- 
crete slabs containing three fourths part more coarse 
aggregate than the standard-finished concrete was lower 


than that of the standard-finished concrete. The see- 


tions containing crushed stone and slag gave about the 
same results, whereas the sections containing gravel 
showed a decrease. 

11. For concrete having the same water-cement ratio, 
finishing by vibration did not increase the crushing 
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strength of cores drilled from the pavement slabs con- 
taining gravel and slag as coarse aggregate. In the 
case of crushed stone a considerable increase in crushing’ 
strength was noted for the vibrated concrete containing 


one half and three fourths parts additional coarse 
ageorezate 
12. The process of finishing by vibration did not 


adversely affect the hardness of the surface. 


SERIES B: EFFECT OF DELAYED FINISHING BY 


METHOD 


THE JOHNSON 

1. Pavement slabs finished by the Johnson method 
showed higher crushing and flexural strengths than 
standard-finished concrete of the same proportion but 
mixed with water. This observation applies to 
both of the proportions studied. 

2. Pavement slabs finished by the Johnson method 
developed substantially the same crushing and flexural 
strengths as standard-finished slabs containing one halt 
part less fine aggregate and one part less coarse aggre 
gate. The Johnson-finished slabs, after correction for 
the amount of cement in the ‘dry mix”’, contained 
approximately one sack of cement less per cubie vard 
of concrete than the standard finished slabs 
3. Although, for each proportion, the water-cement 
ratio at the time of mixing was lower in the case of the 
standard-finished », the final density of the con 
crete as revealed by tests on the cores was higher in the 
case of the Johnson-finished slabs 

1. Variations in crushing and flexural strength due 
to changes in proportions and methods of finishing wert 
more marked in the crushed stone concrete than in the 
eravel concrete 


lens 


‘oncrete 


5. The process of finishing by the Johnson method 
did not adversely affect the hardness of the concrete 

6. The process of finishing by the Johnson method 
resulted in decreasing the void-cement ratio approx! 
mately 0.1 more than the corresponding decrease show! 
for the standard-finish concrete 
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